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THe  Woman  Voter 
BALLOTS  AND  BULLETS 

By  Helen  G.  Ecob 


FINLAND  has  granted  suffrage  to  her 
women,  but  denied  it  to  her  soldiers.  Ger¬ 
many,  at  least  the  second  greatest  military  power 
in  the  woild,  disfranchises  men  in  actual  military 
service.  The  soldier  must  be  disassociated  from 
politics.  British  law  prescribes  a  residential 
qualification  for  voting.  As  the  soldiers  five  in 
barracks  and  the  sailors  are  away  on  ships,  very 
few  can  meet  this  requirement  of  the  law.  The 
English  army  and  navy  is  therefore  practically 
disfranchised. 

In  the  TJnited  States  there  are  no  uniform 
laws  regulating  the  voting  privileges  of  men  in 
military  service.  The  laws  of  some  States  ex¬ 
pressly  refuse  the  ballot  to  any  officer  or  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Other  States  require 
only  the  residential  qualification.  This  restric¬ 
tion  is  not  as  simple  in  military  law  as  among 
private  citizens.  The  army  draws  its  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  each  has  his 
local  residence  in  the  State  from  which  he  en¬ 
listed.  “These  local  residences  are  not  lost  no 
matter  how  long  the  officer  or  soldier  remains 
in  active  service.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  resi¬ 
dence  or  domicile  in  one  place  is  not  lost  until 
a  new  one  is  acquired,  and,  since  military  persons 
are  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  new  residence,  but 
must  go  wherever  ordered,  their  local  residence 
remains  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  entry 
into  the  military  service.”  That  is,  if  a  man 
was  living  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  time 
of  enlistment,  that  State  remains  his  residence 
even  though  his  family  and  property  should  be 
removed  to  Florida  and  he  himself  be  ordered  to 
the  Philippines. 

These  facts  show  that  the  privilege  of  voting  is 
one  seldom  exercised  by  those  in  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Men  are  usually  located  too  far  from  their 
“original  homes.”  Not  only  would  the  expense 
be  too  great  for  the  individual  soldier,  but  the 
Government  could  not  grant  furloughs  to  so  many 
men  at  one  time.  The  American  army  and  navy 
are  practically  disfranchised. 

Is  not  this  an  amusing  commentary  on  the 
anti-suffrage  argument,  “if  women  vote  they 
must  also  fight?”  Men  are  disfranchised  be¬ 
cause  they  fight.  Women  are  disfranchised  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  fight. 

To  the  military  argument  against  woman  suf¬ 
frage  we  have  made  various  answers.  Perhaps 
we  search  the  records  of  history  to  find  examples 
of  women  who  have  borne  arms,  Zenobia,  Boadi- 
cea,  the  Amazons,  Joan  of  Arc.  We  turn  proudly 
to  Molly  Pitcher  and  other  heroines  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Above  all  others  we  honor  the 
name  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  whose  military  genius 


planned  the  Tennessee  campaign,  the  decisive 
movement  in  the  Civil  War.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  accepted  this  plan,  but  Congress  refused 
to  recognize  the  author,  because  a  civilian  and 
a  woman. 

Perhaps  we  take  the  defensive,  “women  give 
life ;  they  do  not  take  it.”  Speakers  sometimes 
dwell  with  pathos  on  the  perils  of  maternity,  the 
mother  going  down  to  the  gates  of  death  to  usher 
a  new  life  into  the  world.  This  is  neither  argu¬ 
ment  nor  worthy  sentiment.  Maternity  is  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Like  all  other  natural  processes 
it  is  good.  If  civilization  and  false  methods  of 
living  have  so  weakened  woman  that  abnormal 
suffering  and  peril  are  the  rule,  this  should  be  a 
humiliating  confession,  not  a  plea  for  special  priv¬ 
ilege.  Miss  Arnold,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Ward,  tells  us  that  every  year  in  England 
alone  three  thousand  women  lose  their  lives  in 
giving  birth  to  children.  Dr.  Drysdale  estimates 
fifty  million  births  in  a  year,  while  one  million 
women  die  annually  in  child-birth.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  women  should  be  enfranchised. 
It  is  no  offset  to  military  service.  The  right  to 
vote  has  no  more  connection  with  maternity  than 
with  Typhoid  Fever  or  Appendicitis. 

The  one  and  only  answer  to  the  Ballot  and 
Bullet  argument  is,  men  who  do  fight  cannot  vote, 
men  who  cannot  fight  still  vote.  The  age  limit  of 
forty-five  years,  the  severe  physical  tests  for  mili¬ 
tary  fitness,  exemptions  for  professional  and 
other  causes,  disqualify  the  vast  majority  of 
voters  for  bearing  arms  in  defense  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  As  for  police  duty,  women  are  taxed  equally 
with  men  to  pay  for  this  service. 

The  ballot  and  bullet  argument  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  force.  The  theory  is  false  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  and,  even  in  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  The  case  of  Russia  shows 
the  futility  of  force.  Everything  looking  to¬ 
ward  democracy  is  suppressed  with  an  iron  hand. 
The  strength  of  the  bureaucracy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  seventy-eight  out  of  a  hundred  of  her  people 
are  illiterate.  This  condition  is  fostered  by  the 
government.  A  parliament  only  in  name ;  a  rig¬ 
orously  censored  press ;  a  State  religion  remote 
and  meaningless  to  the  people — these  are  the 
weapons  of  a  government  by  force.  The  result 
of  this  regime  is  revolutionary  plots  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other,  imprisonment,  exile,  mas¬ 
sacre,  sullen  submission. 

The  bellicose  argument  was  legitimate  in  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  human  development;  for  example, 
when  people  lived  in  walled  cities,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  community  depended  upon  the  war¬ 
like  capacity  of  men.  The  one  community  prob- 
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lem  was,  protection  from  the  enemy.  The  valu¬ 
able  citizen  was  the  warrior.  It  was  right  that 
he  should  have  sole  control  of  civic  affairs  which 
were  of  the  most  rudimentary  nature. 

During  the  last  century  we  have  entered  upon  a 
new  stage  of  social  evolution.  Industry,  not  war, 
is  the  prime  necessity  of  existence.  Community 
problems  are  domestic  problems.  Women  are 
economic  factors  in  modern  life  and  engage  in 
productive  labor  as  do  men.  They  have  been 
forced  from  the  unremunerative  work  of  home 
into  factory  and  shop.  Women  are  teachers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  clerks,  domestic  employees,  tax-payers. 
The  valuable  citizens  are  the  industrial  workers. 
Upon  them  depend  the  home,  the  community  and 
the  national  life.  The  means  of  defence  is  the 
ballot,  not  the  bullet.  All  who  are  engaged  in 
this  industrial  struggle  are  affected  by  it  and 
need  this  protection. 

The  passing  of  war  is  one  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  indications  of  the  day.  It  shows  that  we 
have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  aim  and  of  in¬ 
telligence.  After  centuries  of  human  butchery, 
sometimes  in  the  name  of  religion,  sometimes 
for  extension  of  empire  or  material  gain,  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  war  is  only  waste  and 
loss  to  conqueror  or  conquered.  This  has  always 
been  true  to  a  greater  extent  than  historians  have 
recognized.  But  to-day  the  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  of  States  and  nations  is  so  intimate  that 
war  in  any  country  brings  disturbance  or  dis¬ 
aster  to  every  other.  Aggressive  warfare  is  out 
of  date.  In  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  “Ad¬ 
vance  to  the  highest  forms  of  society  depends  on 
the  decline  of  militancy  and  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dustrialism.” 

As  suffragists,  then,  we  should  educate  public 
sentiment  away  from  the  military  conception  of 
government.  It  no  longer  rests  on  force  but  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Women  do  not 
fight.  Men  should  not  fight.  Therefore  we  must 
set  our  faces  against  the  war  spirit  from  military 
schools  to  the  building  of  Dreadnaughts.  We 
should  work  unceasingly  for  arbitration  and  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament. 

The  modern  mind  abhors  the  thought  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  used  as  mere  “cannon’s  flesh.”  To 
escape  military  education  and  service,  multitudes 
of  men  are  coming  to  America.  The  sank  and 
file  of  armies  come  from  the  laboring  class.  The 
separation  of  families,  the  sacrifices  on  the  battle¬ 
field  are  borne  by  them.  The  honor  and  rewards 
go  elsewhere.  How  deeply  the  wives  and 
mothers  feel,  is  told  in  the  story  of  the  Italian 
war  in  Morocco — “Women  in  great  numbers, 
lying  down  on  the  railroad  tracks  to  block  with 
their  own  bodies  the  trains  which  were  to  carry 
their  men  away  to  fight.”  To  be  sure  these  bodies 
were  removed  as  if  they  had  been  “bales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ;”  nevertheless  the  women  had  made 


their  helpless  protest  to  the  government.  It  was 
also  an  appeal  to  the  mother-heart  and  the  wife- 
heart  of  the  world. 

We  must  likewise  enter  our  protest  against 
the  favorite  doctrine  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
“Through  war  alone  can  we  acquire  the  virile 
qualities.”  If  this  be  true,  fighting  i^  more  desir¬ 
able  than  peace.  To  keep  up  the  virile  qualities 
from  generation  to  generation  we  should  main¬ 
tain  constant  warfare. 

On  the  contrary  war  fosters  ill  feeling,  sus¬ 
picion,  hatred,  jealousy,  treachery,  brutality,  the 
most  despicable  qualities.  This  Rooseveltian 
courage  is  an  anachronism.  It  belongs  to  the 
savage  and  barbarous  periods  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  Modern  industrial  life  is  beset  with  dan¬ 
gers  enough  to  call  into  play  all  the  virile  qual¬ 
ities.  A  great  industrial  army  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  peril  and  death. 
To  dig  the  coal  in  this  country  is  a  battle  of  Bull 
Run  every  year.  More  men  are  killed  in  the  rail¬ 
road  service  every  year  than  were  lost  in  the  Boer 
War  on  both  sides  in  three  years.  It  takes  virile 
qualities  to  run  an  engine,  build  a  sky-scraper, 
fly  an  aeroplane. 

Can  the  battlefield  boast  a  finer  hero  than  the 
young  student  who  ran  the  elevator  in  the  Ashe 
Building,  to  rescue  the  helpless  shirt-waist  girls 
from  the  devouring  flames?  Is  there  any  finer 
type  of  courage  than  that  of  a  business  man  who 
faces  the  persecution  of  competitors,  and  loss  of 
fortune  rather  than  sacrifice  his  ideals  of  right¬ 
eous  trade;  or  of  the  employee  who  stands  for 
straight  business  methods  at  the  peril  of  losing 
his  job?  Does  it  not  require  courage  for  the 
university  professor,  the  minister,  the  editor,  to 
teach  unpalatable  truths  when  disloyalty  to  con¬ 
viction  means  a  settled  position,  honor  and  pre¬ 
ferment?  In  former  days  we  were  taught  that 
to  die  for  one’s  country  was  the  supreme  test 
of  loyalty.  To-day  an  incorruptible,  unselfish 
life,  devoted  to  the  public  good,  is  a  greater  gift. 


THE  women  lawyers  of  New  York  have  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  their  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication  entitled  The  Women  Lawyers’  Journal 
and  edited  by  Eugenie  M.  Raye-Smith.  The 
paper  is  dignified  and  strikes  a  strong  suffrage 
note.  Its  sympathy  with  juvenile  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 


The  25th  Assembly  District  will  hold  an  open 
meeting  in  the  parish  house  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue  and  11th  Street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  11th,  at  8  o’clock. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 


WE  often  see  some  of  the  suffrage  club 
women  from  smaller  towns  and  cities 
when  they  come  to  visit  us  in  the  tower  stand 
aghast  and  say:  “But  this  Party  organization 
seems  so  involved,  there  is  so  much  red  tape,  I 
don’t  understand  that  kind  of  work!” 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  involved,  but  it 
is  so  big  and  so  manifoldly  active  that  women 
unaccustomed  to  big  routine  work,  women  used 
to  casual  meetings,  and  events  now  and  again 
through  the  year  that  characterize  the  work  of 
even  some  active  suffragists  cannot  quite  grasp 
the  hope  of  our  work.  There  is  not  one  inch 
of  red  tape  in  the  Party.  There  is  simply  a  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  a  great  mass  of  working- 
material.  It  is  not  only  not  involved,  but  the 
organization  is  most  effectively  simple.  It  is  not 
a  machine  in  the  sense  that  it  is  complicated,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  big,  united  effort.  This  bigness  and 
this  unitedness  is  what  is  surprising  and  educat¬ 
ing  the  women  in  this  great  Party  activity. 
Women  need  to  learn  just  that  value  of  system, 
routine  and  team  work.  There  is  a  romantic 
pleasure  to  some  people  in  the  expression — “Oh ! 
I’m  a  free  lance.”  No  freedom,  no  initiative  is 
sacrificed  in  this  work.  If  any  Party  woman 
finds,  and  some  of  them  have  found,  any  chance 
to  dash  off  and  do  some  fine,  daring  thing,  the 
fact  that  they  belong  to  our  organization  where 
they  can  take  long  pulls,  and  strong  pulls,  and 
pulls  all  together,  doesn’t  weaken  their  fibre  for 
individual  effort.  Knight-errantry  is  not  dead, 
nor  is  it  useless,  but  it  is  not  the  dominant  note  of 
our  age.  Wanting  to  stand  “unhampered”  and 
alone  and  be  the  whole  thing  just  isn’t  modern — 
it’s  monarchial — its  middle  age — it’s  the  spirit  of 
the  robber  baron  !  The  Party  is  not  cumbersome  ; 
it  is  simply  irresistible.  It  is  big  by  suggestion  of 
simple  parts,  like  a  federation  of  clubs,  if  you 
will.  This  sort  of  big  organization  is  the  genius 
of  modern  life.  Until  women,  who  from  lack 
of  training  or  experience  are  impatient  of  or 
awed  by  big  combination,  are  educated  up  to  such 
standards  of  work  and  business,  they  are  not 
vital  factors  in  the  world  life  of  to-day.  This 
party  structure  is  not  something  artificial  that 
we  have  evolved  as  a  basis  of  suffrage  activity, 
but  it  is  an  American  institution  wrought  into  the 
very  fibre  of  our  political  life. 

Never  forget  that  our  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
deliver  votes.  We  have  then  adopted  the  form 
of  organization  that  has  proved  the  best  in  the 
world  for  that  purpose !  We  have  simply  super¬ 
imposed  over  this  highly  wrought  pattern  of  po¬ 
litical  organization  a  fine,  in  some  spots  almost 
impalpable,  network  of  suffrage  activity.  In 


many  places  we  have  but  the  warp — the  frame¬ 
work  which  is  to  be  filled  in.  But  we  are  weav¬ 
ing  a  thread  here,  a  thread  there,  here  a  bit  of 
color,  there  a  firm  fabric  working  out  the  scheme 
and  the  design. 

To  speak  literally:  In  some  districts  there  is 
only  a  leader  filling  out  the  scheme — responding 
only  spasmodically,  but  rising  now  and  again 
to  fill  out  a  piece  of  team  work — or  now  and 
again  making  the  question  felt  in  her  district— 
in  her  Assemblyman’ s  district.  In  other  districts 
there  are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  suffragists 
enrolled,  an  active  leader,  captains  for  many  elec¬ 
tion  districts,  an  aggressive  political  committee, 
a  district  club,  and  a  political  and  rival  head¬ 
quarters.  Our  ideal  is  a  big  suffrage  constitu¬ 
ency,  a  suffrage  club  better  furnished,  better 
housed,  better  attended,  more  aggressive  than 
any  club  in  the  district,  and  a  full  body  of  cap¬ 
tains  and  workers  who  are  bringing  suffrage 
home  to  every  habitation  and  every  citizen  of  the 
district.  It’s  a  big  thing  we  set  ourselves  to  do. 
Because  we  only  approximate  it  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement,  no  reason  why  our  vision  or  our 
ideal  should  grow  faint. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  movement  in  this 
country  has  passed  the  stage  where  it  needs  de¬ 
fense  or  justification.  It  will  never  pass  the 
stage  where  it  needs  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

And  all  that  any  one  of  us  working  in  our  own 
big  or  little  place  needs  to  do  is  to  realize  in 
aggregate  the  magnificent  sum  total  of  Party  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  past  year — -demonstrations,  enter¬ 
prises,  routine  work,  organization,  political  work 
■ — to  get  the  great  consecration  and  inspiration 
that  comes  of  being  part  of  a  great  and  noble 
thing. 

H.  B.  L. 


THE  suffrage  meeting  arranged  by  Mrs. 

Weeks,  leader  of  the  27th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  and  held  in  the  Berkeley  Theatre,  on  De¬ 
cember  12th,  was  especially  gratifying  because 
the  house  was  filled  with  women  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  take  their  stand  with  us.  Indeed,  some 
of  those  present  were  strongly  “anti”  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  meeting,  at  least.  The  talks  given 
by  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  Judge  William  Wood, 
Miss  Rankin,  Mrs.  Laidlaw  and  Mrs.  Weeks  had 
telling  effect,  however,  as  we  have  since  learned. 
Miss  Burrett  gave  her  lantern  slide  talk.  The 
best  work  is  always  that  which  wins  a  hearing 
among  opponents. 
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THE  INLAND  FARMER 

(TO  SAY  NOTHING  OF  MELISS) 


I.— A  DARK  OUTLOOK. 


By  Sarah  Noble-Ives. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author. 


THIS  is  my  farm,  and  I’ve  worked  hard 
To  earn  these  acres  fine. 

Meliss  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  helps  me  some, 

But  she  is  also  mine. 


She’s  wantin’  now  to  help  me  vote, 

I  fail  ter  see  what  for ; 

I  give  her  close  an’  ’nufif  ter  eat, 

Why  should  she  care  fer  more? 

My  wife’s  a  real  good  helper,  too; 

She  keeps  my  house  an’  yard, 

She  helps  me  load  the  hay,  and  drives 
The  cows — it’s  not  too  hard. 

The  butter  money? — Yes,  that’s  mine — 

I  sell  the  stuff,  you  see  ; 

She  only  milks  an’  skims  an’  churns, 

An’  works  the  pats  fer  me. 

The  same  with  eggs  an’  garden-sass — 
Oh,  yes,  I’ve  seen  her  do 

Some  work  there — she  can  plant  an’  hoe, 
An’  dig  the  ’taters,  too. 

But  then  I  take  ’em  into  town, 

An’  get  the  cash  fer  all. 

An’  now  she’s  discontented,  and 
She  wants  ter  vote  this  Fall ! 

I  give  her  all  she  ought  ter  want — 

A  fine  new  dress  each  year, 

Some  calico  fer  Summer,  an’ 

A  bunnit — an’  they’re  dear. 

I’m  savin’  fer  a  barn  an’  sheds — - 
An’  now  she  wants  a  coat ! 

An’  she  would  drain  my  pockets  fer 
Her  poll-tax,  should  she  vote ! 

Now,  ef  she  votes,  it  goes  ter  make 
Things  pretty  rough  fer  me — 

She’ll  want  an  extry  bunnit 
Fer  Election  Day — you’ll  see ! 

Ef  she  gits  independenter, 

I  warrant  ye,  she’ll  shirk — • 

I’ll  have  ter  git  a  hired  man 
Ter  do  the  heavy  work. 


(  To  be  contmued) 
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COLLEGE  WOMEN  AND  SUFFRAGE 

By  Prof.  Henry  R.  Mussey. 


THERE  are  three  reasons  why  college 
women  ought  to  interest  themselves  in 
suffrage.  First,  the  agitation  for  the  vote  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  part  of  the  movement  of 
thought  and  action  that  promises  to  make  the 
twentieth  century,  more  than  all  its  predecessors, 
the  woman’s  century.  In  education,  in  industry, 
in  the  professions,  in  social  service  women  are 
finding  broader  life  than  they  have  had  before. 
Naturally  and  rightly  they  are  demanding  that 
every  door  be  opened;  in  time  the  demand  will 
be  granted.  Try  as  the  anti-suffragists  may,  they 
cannot  disentangle  the  question  of  votes  for 
women  from  that  of  full  freedom  for  women’s 
development;  one  is  part  of  the  other.  It  is  a 
more  or  less  conscious  perception  of  this  fact 
that  has  already  actively  enlisted  in  the  suffrage 
movement  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  women  the  world  over, 
and  that  is  bringing  to  it  a  steadily  increasing 
support  among  liberal  thinkers,  men  as  well  as 
women.  Can  the  college  woman  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  such  a  movement? 

The  second  reason  follows  as  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  first.  Woman  suffrage  is  in¬ 
evitably  coming.  The  only  question  is :  How  and 
when  will  it  come,  and  what  results  will  flow 
from  it?  As  in  every  movement  toward  democ¬ 
racy,  that  will  depend  much  on  the  character  of 
its  leaders.  Will  college  women  furnish  that 
leadership?  Will  they  seize  the  opportunity  to 
rationalize  one  of  the  great  movements  of  our 
time,  to  save  it  from  false  hopes  and  the  reaction 
of  disappointed  expectations — in  a  word,  to  bring 
into  its  service  the  trained  intelligence  and  the 
broad  vision  that  ought  to  be  developed  in 
college  ?  W oman  suffrage  we  are  bound  to  have  ; 
college  women  may  decide  whether  or  not  the 
agitation  that  brings  it  shall  move  along  sane, 
reasonable,  constructive  lines.  Always  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  social  friction,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  waste  energy  trying  to  push  the  car 
of  progress  along  the  wrong  track  toward  the 
goal.  _ 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  reason,  one  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  college  women  and  men  alike. 
The  ballot  for  women  is  important  fundamentally, 
not  because  of  what  they  will  accomplish  with 
it,  but  because  of  what  it  will  do  for  them,  and 
what  it  will  do,  not  immediately  and  directly,  but 
in  the  long  course  of  generations  and  as  an  in¬ 
direct  result  of  the  demands  it  will  make  on  them. 
The  indirect  educational  results  constitute  the 


one  irrefutable  argument  for  woman  suffrage, 
and  by  comparison  all  others  are  of  third-rate 
importance.  The  idea  that  women’s  voting  would 
purify  politics  has  well-nigh  disappeared  into  the 
limbo  of  discarded  notions,  where  it  belongs. 
Such  an  idea  never  had  any  reason  behind  it,  but 
unchastened  optimism.  Now  the  industrial  con¬ 
sequences  are  emphasized — the  raising  of  wages, 
shortening  of  hours  and  improvement  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  for  women  that  may  be  expected 
from  their  obtaining  the  ballot.  These  expecta¬ 
tions  will  probably  in  large  part  be  disappointed. 
Industrial  conditions  are  determined  chiefly  out¬ 
side  the  political  sphere.  High-  wages,  short 
hours  and  good  conditions  of  work  do  not  hang 
primarily  on  acts  of  Legislature.  To  enfranchise 
women  will  not  remove  their  economic  handicaps, 
though  it  will  ultimately  help  a  little.  Any  class 
of  people,  given  the  ballot,  use  it  for  their  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  as  opportunity  offers.  There  is 
no  need  to  refute  the  disgusting  argument  that 
women  can  gain  by  their  indirect  influence — that 
is,  by  “feminine”  wiles  and  cajolery — what  they 
could  not  get  as  a  matter  of  right  with  ballots 
in  their  hands.  But  estimating  the  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  suffrage  at  their  full  value — and  there 
is  no  question  that  they  are  in  general  grossly 
exaggerated — the  chief  gain  to  come  from  it  is 
its  steady  educational  pressure  on  women.  Re¬ 
quire  women  to  share  in  the  decision  of  public 
questions  and  they  will  become  interested  in  those 
questions  and  informed  about  them.  The  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  come  in  time.  The 
man  who  knows  and  cares  about  nothing  but 
his  business  we  regard  as  a  philistine ;  the  woman 
who  knows  and  cares  about  nothing  but  her 
house  and  her  family  we  regard  as  an  ideal 
mother — what  is  the  difference?  Have  women 
no  duties  to  the  State  as  citizens  ?  Small  wonder 
that  some  of  them  shrink  from  the  new  burden 
to  be  imposed,  for  at  first  sight  it  appears  heavy ; 
but  the  democratic  State  cannot  leave  half  its 
citizens  untrained  in  public  affairs;  it  cannot  se¬ 
cure  that  training  unless  it  imposes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  makes  such  training  necessary.  It  is 
because  suffrage  will  thus  educate  women  and 
enrich  their  contribution  to  the  common  welfare 
that  it  ought  to  command  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  college  woman,  who  has  presumably 
learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  distant 
results  and  hidden  consequences. 

The  college  woman  who  is  not  filled  to-day 
with  great  hopes  and  aspirations  for  her  own 
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sex  is  not  worth  the  money  that  has  been  mis¬ 
spent  on  her  so-called  education.  A  splendid  task 
confronts  her  if  she  will  undertake  it,  but  she 
has  many  high  barriers  of  convention  and  preju¬ 
dice  to  surmount.  She  needs  a  chance  to  work, 
she  needs  association  with  men  on  a  footing  of 
equality  as  a  human  being,  not  simply  as  a 
woman ;  she  needs  contact  with  vital,  thoughtful 
women.  A  woman  with  such  needs  is  almost 
inevitably  interested  in  the  cause  of  suffrage. 
Rooted  in  a  democratic  instinct,  making  up  a  part 
of  the  whole  great  upward  striving  among 
women,  this  cause  marches  rapidly  on  its  way 
to  public  success,  bringing  rich  promise  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  women  where  their  education  has  been 
most  lacking.  To  the  college  woman  it  offers 
opportunity  for  sane,  effective  leadership  and  for 
contributing  the  saving  grace  of  rationality,  bal¬ 
ance  and  breadth  of  view. 

Columbia  University. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Editor, 

Athens  Banner, 

Athens,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  CANNOT  refrain  from  asking  you  to  publish 
a  brief  word  in  reply  to  the  editorial  in  your 
late  issue,  quoting  Henry  Watterson  on  Woman 
Suffrage.  One  would  think  from  reading  the 
quotation  from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
that  woman  suffrage  was  an  untried  project, 
whereas  there  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  voters  in  several  of  our  States  for 
many  years,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries.  I 
doubt  if  you  can  cite  any  experience  from  any 
one  of  the  States  in  which  women  vote  to  justify 
the  statement  “her  influence  will  degenerate  in 
proportion  to  her  political  activities.”  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  statement  “she  is  putting  the  ballot 
against  the  home”- — I  think  it  will  interest  your 
readers  if  you  should  publish  the  effect  of  wom¬ 
an’s  voting  in  Seattle. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
the  whole  trend  of  governmental  evolution  has 
been  against  the  doctrine  that  the  selected  few 
can  best  govern  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
I  cannot  myself  see  any  righteous  dividing  line 
between  the  government  of  the  many  by  the  few 
and  the  government  “of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.”  It  seems  to  me  in  any  fair 
and  simple  consideration  of  the  above  language, 
women  are  half  the  people.  Who  gave  men  the 
right  to  assume  to  be  the  people  ?  Only  the  same 
force  by  which  kings  pre-empted  the  government. 

In  no  important  activities  in  life  do  men  try 
to  get  on  without  woman’s  responsible  assistance 
except  in  this  matter  of  government.  It  is  clear 
that  if  women  were  all  to  go  on  a  general  strike, 


practically  every  important  activity  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  down  would  come  close  to  a  standstill. 
The  fact  is,  that  men’s  sole  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  bred  an  entirely  false  conception  of 
its  functions.  It  should  be  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  further  the  living  together  of  all  men  and 
women  with  the  least  possible  friction.  To  that 
end  the  main  consideration  should  be  education, 
throwing  the  light  upon  every  function  and  nor¬ 
mal  activity  of  human  beings  and  efficient  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  functions  of  society  which  can  be 
best  accomplished  through  co-operation.  Instead 
of  this,  man  left  to  his  essential  spiritual  weak¬ 
ness  when  without  the  guidance  of  woman’s  finer 
spirit  has  utilized  his  power  in  government  to 
make  the  chief  factor  the  military  and  police 
function  with  license  for  his  appetites  as  the  chief 
cause  for  them.  “Repression”  may  be  said  to 
suggest  in  one  word  the  terrible  failure  which 
man  has  made  in  trying  to  “go  it  alone”  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  During  the  last  generation  woman’s 
influence,  in  a  large  degree,  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  many  new  but  normal  functions 
in  government  along  the  lines  of  providing  a  wise 
education  and  “prevention”  as  opposed  to  “cor¬ 
rection.” 

It  ill  became  a  Southern  man,  of  all  men,  to 
make  such  reflections  upon  women-kind  as  you 
give  currency  to  in  quoting  “two  bad  or  foolish 
women  to  one  good,  wise  woman.”  This  is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  outrages  on  womanhood 
ever  written.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
brilliant  Kentuckian  could  have  so  demeaned  him¬ 
self  as  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  mothers  and 
sisters  of  two-thirds  of  the  men  of  this  country. 
Those  noble  and  undying  words  of  Goethe  read 
eternally  true,  and  I  am  sure  even  though  there 
were  not  ample  experience  to  prove  it,  that  in  no 
application  can  they  be  more  true  than  in  the  re¬ 
lation  they  should  bear  to  the  vital  issue  of  the 
equal  right  of  women  to  share  in  the  basic  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  “the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.” 

“Das  Ewig  Weibliche” 

“The  Woman  soul  leadeth  us  upward  and  on¬ 
ward.” 

1  he  truth  is,  humanity’s  vital  need  is  that  men 
and  women  should  in  all  things  work  together — - 
man  should  never  be  in  place  or  position  where* 
woman  should  not  go.  The  excuse  that  politics 
is  “pitch”  is  in  itself  the  completest  argument 
for  woman’s  full  entrance  into  its  very  depart¬ 
ment,  for  man  being  without  her  has  made  the 
conditions  as  they  are  and  thus  confesses  he  can¬ 
not  reform  them  alone.  The  future  man  must 
be  born  into  conditions  where  “politics”  is  as  the 
clear  breath  of  Heaven.  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Foster  Peabody. 
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PORTIA  POLITICS  —  II. 

By  Edith  Bailey. 

Illustrations  by  May  Wilson  Preston. 

WHEN  Portia  came  from  college,  for  to 
college  she  would  go — 

In  spite  of  Mamma’s  frettings,  in  spite  of  Pa¬ 
pa’s  “no!” 

When  Portia  came  from  college  fresh  and  lus¬ 
cious  as  a  peach, 

She  snatched  at  all  the  social  joys  within  her 
eager  reach. 

She  “came  out”  with  such  a  vengeance  that  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  race 

Saw  her  sail  ahead  in  sad  despair — they  could 
not  keep  the  pace — 

Portia,  thanks  to  the  kind  tariff,  outdistanced 
them  by  far 

With  her  opera  box,  tiara  and  matchless  auto¬ 
car. 

She  loved  it  for  a  little,  she  had  offers  fresh 
each  day, 

She  refused  a  red-faced  railroad  king,  with  mil¬ 
lions  in  his  sway. 

She  refused  a  sad  Bulgarian  Prince,  with  accent 
rather  mixed, 

She  refused,  as  brother  told  her,  till  she  got  the 
habit  fixed. 

As  Pater  Primrose  sat  one  day  in  his  office  way 
downtown, 

A  “business”  rap  upon  the  door  dispelled  his 
business  frown. 

Only  his  young  man  Sharpless  would  presume  he 
knew  to  dare 

Invade  with  card  or  message  the  wool  wolf’s 
sacred  lair. 

But,  oh!  it  was  not  Sharpless  Slick,  who  sent  a 
subtle  stir 

Upon  the  air  of  violets  and  priceless  sable  fur . 

Not  Sharp,  who,  laughing,  rustling,  in  a  gor¬ 
geous  velvet  gown 

Cooed,  “I  thought  I’d  call  on  you,  Papa,  while 
I  was  here  in  town.” 


“But,  why,”  Papa  Primrose  remarked,  “why  did 
you  come  down  here? 

I  get  uptown  by  half-past  five,  as  you  know  well, 
my  dear. 

This  office  is  for  business,  child,  and  serious 
business  men.” 

“And  I  am  come  on  business,”  quoth  gentle  Por¬ 
tia  then. 
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“Business,  my  dear?  What  business?  Are  you 
in  need  of  cash? 

Have  you  decided  to  accept  that  poor  young 
man,  Sam  Mash?” 

“No,  dear  Papa,  I  have  no  wants  that  are  not 
well  supplied, 

And  Sammy,  as  you  know  quite  well,  I  simply 
can’t  abide. 

“But  I  am  tired,  dear  Papa,  of  teaing,  dancing, 
dining — 

For  something  really  ‘doing’  I  am  actually  pining ! 

Some  aim  I  mean,  some  goal  in  view,  in  short, 
then,  a  career.” 

Her  father  cried,  “My  Portia,  you  are  not  well, 

I  fear.” 

“Not  well,  Papa,”  cried  Portia,  “I  am  too  well 
and  sane 

To  waste  life  on  lobster  Newburg,  late  hours 
and  champagne. 

I  want — as  poets  teach  us — to  make  living  ‘one 
sweet  song,’ 

To  do  something  real  and  vital,  to  help  the  world 
along. 

Here’s  brother  Tom,  when  he  left  Yale,  how 
earnestly  you  talked 

Of  his  ‘career’  and  how  you  hoped  it  never  might 
be  balked. 

‘Dear  boy,  in  silly  jollity,  don’t  waste  your  time,’ 
you  said, 

‘And  mere  frivolity,  my  son,  hurts  character,’ 
you  pled.” 

“My  dear,”  quoth  father  Primrose,  “your  speech 
I  most  regret, 

It  sounds  most  painfully,  I  own,  like  a  wild  suf¬ 
fragette. 

If  social  pleasures  pall  on  you,  why,  then,  there’s 
but  one  thing. 

For  yours  the  merry  marriage  bells  and  wed¬ 
ding  in  the  Spring. 


Career!  A  millionairess  can  have  no  career  to 
seek — 

Your  costly  education  could  not  earn  a  dime  a 
week. 

You’d  have  to  change  the  scheme  of  things  exist¬ 
ing  for  your  sex — 

Pray,  banish  all  these  ‘new’  ideas  that  sadden 
and  perplex. 

For  Tom  it  is  quite  otherwise,  he  was  brought 
up  prepared 

To  feel  his  work  was  serious,  and  he  could  not 
be  spared 

From  out  the  busy  scheme  of  things — but  rich 
young  girls  like  you 

Are  made  to  gild  this  tangled  scheme  and  they 
should  marry,  too.” 


“All  right,  Papa,  ’  quoth  Portia,  “I’ll  marry  right 
away, 

It  does  not  matter  whom,  of  course,  since  the 
whole  thing  is  play. 

I’ll  give  up  all  ambition  and  girlhood’s  lofty 


dream, 

Marry  and  be  revenged  on  ‘man’  who  made  this 
‘silly  scheme.’  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  NEW  WIFE 

By  Oreola  Williams  Haskell. 


WHILE  the  new  woman  is  invariably  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  bachelor  maid  living  in  inde¬ 
pendent  happiness,  toiling  sturdily  for  the  bread 
of  daily  life  and  rejoicing  in  intellectual  pleas¬ 
ures  quite  remote  from  the  domestic  sphere,  yet 
the  thoughtful  observer  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  she  does  not  flourish  altogether  outside  of 
the  conventional  limits  of  home.  Upon  the 
hearth-stone  to-day,  facing  life  with  as  daunt¬ 
less  a  spirit  as  her  unfettered  sister,  we  have  the 
New  Wife,  as  much  a  product  of  her  age  and 
of  advanced  thought  as  is  the  feminine  wage- 
earner.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  this 
new  being  for  several  reasons.  One  reason  is 
because  her  path  lies  in  private  places  far  from 
the  garish  light  of  publicity  and  another  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  usually  ignored  by  those  newspapers 
and  magazines  which,  catering  to  the  imagined 
wishes  of  men,  carefully  picture  the  model  wife 
as  the  old-fashioned  woman  slightly  modified, 
and  which,  while  not  encouraging  husbands  to 
stand  in  the  relation  of  fathers  or  tryants  to 
the  women  of  their  choice,  still  affirm  that  woman 
requires  a  master  to  dominate  her  life,  likes  to 
be  guided,  to  sink  her  individuality  in  that  of 
another  and  is  content  to  toil  humbly  and  love 
immoderately.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  character 
of  the  New  Wife  will  show  the  absurdity  of 
such  talk  and  will  prove  that  the  newer  woman¬ 
hood  has  two  sides  to  its  shield,  the  modern  and 
much-discussed  spinster,  and  the  up-to-date  wife, 
both  animated  by  the  same  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  by  the  same  desire  to  live 
broadly  and  to  think  freely,  the  same  ambition 
to  learn  and  achieve,  but  putting  those  qualities 
and  abilities  to  different  uses  and  displaying  them 
in  different  environments.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  married  woman  is  quite  as  interesting  a  study 
as  the  unmarried  one,  and  far  from  being  over¬ 
shadowed  and  nullified  by  marriage,  she  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  remoulding  and  reshaping 
of  the  outward  life  and  those  inward  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  constitute  the  vital  part  of  mat¬ 
rimony. 

The  New  Wife  is  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  college  women,  business  women  and  club¬ 
women.  She  is  first  of  all  a  creature  that  cus¬ 
tom  cannot  awe  or  usage  subjugate.  She  is  for¬ 
tified  either  by  book  knowledge,  by  practical  ex¬ 
periences  along  industrial  or  professional  lines,  by 
information  culled  from  the  opinions  of  others  or 
by  examples  set  by  women  who  dare  to  be  think¬ 
ers  or  leaders.  If  college  bred,  she  has  learned 
that  change  is  the  law  of  the  social  as  well  as  of 


the  natural  world,  that  all  relations  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  are  constantly  being  modified  or  re¬ 
adjusted,  and  she  is  therefore  the  less  subservient 
to  custom,  applying  to  every  institution  and  so¬ 
ciety  the  test  not  “Has  this  always  been?”  but 
“Is  it  good  now,  beneficial  to  the  race?”  If  she 
has  been  a  business  woman,  she  has  been  forced 
to  rely  upon  her  own  judgment,  to  form  her  own 
conclusions,  to  become  independent  in  thought 
and  action.  She  overrides  custom  with  the  keen 
logic  of  common-sense,  has  little  reverence  for 
what  is  merely  antiquated,  and  has  no  respect  for 
authority  as  such.  If  she  is  a  clubwoman,  she 
meets  many  women  who  seek  for  reasons  for 
what  exists,  who  discuss  freely  all  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  women,  who  think  ahead 
of  the  times,  and  through  constant  consideration 
of  these  questions  she  comes  to  her  own  conclu¬ 
sions  and  is  strengthened  to  cling  to  them  ten¬ 
aciously  because  she  is  banded  with  those  whose 
beliefs  concur  with  hers.  From  women  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  influences  as  surround  the  college 
woman,  the  business  woman  and  the  clubwoman, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  one  cannot  with  reason  ex¬ 
pect  unreasoning  docility  or  a  passive  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  another.  The  man  who 
roughly  lumps  all  women  into  one  class,  and 
does  not  distinguish  between  old  and  new  stand¬ 
ards,  who  yearns  for  an  echo  of  himself,  a  hum¬ 
ble  disciple  or  a  plaything,  if  he  selects  a  New 
Wife  for  a  mate  will  learn  wisdom  through  dis¬ 
appointment.  For  he  will  find  that  the  eyes  that 
have  been  shyly  downcast  before  marriage  will 
after  it  revert  to  their  trained  habit  of  keen 
sight,  that  the  mind  that  devoted  much  time  to 
ideal  love-letters  will  transfer  its  activity  fear¬ 
lessly  to  the  affairs  of  life,  will  question,  plan, 
decide  with  equal  skill,  and  that  the  lips  that  can 
speak  tenderly  can  also  reason  wisely  and  ad¬ 
vise  firmly,  in  short,  if  he  and  his  wife  agree, 
it  will  be  after  a  consultation  or  a  debate  and 
not  because  one  is  dictatorial  and  the  other  sub¬ 
servient. 

There  are  certain  tenets  to  which  the  New 
Wife  is  exceedingly  loyal  and  it  is  her  firm 
belief  in  them  that  makes  her  different  from  the 
older  type  of  wife.  The  primary  one  is  that 
womanhood  is  higher  than  any  function  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  Translated,  this  means 
that  the  New  Wife  is  a  woman  before  she  is  a 
wife  or  mother,  that  she  places  on  a  somewhat 
higher  plane  the  duty  she  owes  to  herself  as  a 
human  being  than  she  does  the  duty  she  owes  to 
others;  as  a  member  of  society,  that  she  believes 
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in  self-improvement,  ambition  and  aspiration 
quite  as  much  as  she  believes  in  self-sacrifice  and 
direct  service.  In  spite  of  all  insistence  on  the 
old  theme  of  her  dependence  on  men,  these 
women  realize  what  a  famous  woman  called  “the 
solitude  of  self,”  the  truth  that  every  soul  goes 
through  its  own  experiences  of  pain  and  pleas¬ 
ure  utterly  alone.  From  this  there  springs  the 
desire  to  plan  and  direct  for  themselves  what 
must  be  lived  out  by  themselves.  The  strong 
self-respect  thus  engendered  works  out  prac¬ 
tically  in  two  ways.  It  leads  to  the  seeking  of 
wide  and  varied  interests.  These  women  do  not 
intend  that  in  a  world  full  of  beauty,  of  fine 
action,  of  noble  endeavor,  of  great  opportunities 
for  growth  and  service,  a  world  through  which 
they  may  pass  but  once,  they  shall  concentrate 
all  attention  and  all  interest  on  a  narrow  circle 
of  four  or  five  human  beings  and  the  work  relat¬ 
ing  to  them.  Interests  beside  and  outside  the 
home  are  absolutely  necessary  for  development 
and  happiness.  It  leads  to  a  better  management 
of  the  whole  life.  One  set  of  interests  are  not 
permitted  to  grow  to  such  large  proportions  that 
they  absorb  the  entire  attention,  drain  the  vital¬ 
ity,  take  up  the  time  and  diminish  the  energy  and 
effectually  bar  out  other  pleasures  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  practical  result  is  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  olden  home  that  was  built  on  the  constant 
suffering,  unending  toil,  and  patient  endurance 
of  one  human  being. 

Another  tenet  of  the  New  Wife  is  that  respect 
must  go  with  love.  Contrary  to  the  accepted 
notion  that  a  woman  craves  affection,  will  de¬ 
mean  herself,  throw  discretion  and  principles  to 
the  winds  where  a  man  is  concerned,  there  is 
to-day  a  type  of  woman  who  will  not  stoop  for 
her  love.  She  must  be  respected  by  the  man  she 
loves  and  must  respect  him.  She  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  have  her  opinions  ignored  or  regarded  as 
whims  to  be  humored,  nor  does  she  intend  to 
be  treated  as  a  continuous  joke  by  her  life  part¬ 
ner.  On  the  other  hand,  she  resents  the  thought 
that  a  man  must  come  to  her  stained  by  contact 
with  the  baser  things  of  life.  Moral  standards 
for  her  are  sexless. 

A  third  tenet  of  the  New  Wife  is  the  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  a  healthy  and  normal  love  nature  for  a 
woman  as  for  a  man.  Neither  as  a  wife  nor  as 
a  mother  does  she  exhibit  unreasoning  devotion, 
blind  passion  or  sentimental  effusion.  She  loves 
warmly  but  rationally,  with  her  head  quite  as 
much  as  with  her  heart,  taking  love  as  a  part  of 
life,  not  the  whole.  A  certain  sturdiness  in  her 
nature  revolts  against  the  absorbing  and  abnor¬ 
mal  love  whose  thwarting  means  the  shipwreck 
of  happiness.  The  Marna  Trent  of  modern  fic¬ 
tion  is  for  her  rather  a  horrible  example  of  over- 
stimulated  emotions  than  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  experiences  of  the  wife  of  to-day.  She 


rebels  against  the  idea  of  woman  as  a  perpetual 
sufferer  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  the  con¬ 
stant  victim  of  man,  as  the  chronic  wailer  in  the 
matrimonial  state  and  out  of  it,  because  she  her¬ 
self  lacks  proper  self-control,  the  power  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  gold  and  dross,  and  the  ability 
to  shape  her  own  career. 

These  are  the  main  beliefs  that,  lived  out  from 
day  to  day,  make  the  New  Wife  quite  a  different 
being  from  her  oversexed  prototype.  Where  the 
latter  was  artificial  she  is  natural,  where  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  restrained  she  is  free  and  where  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  resigned  she  is  happy. 

If  the  New  Wife  have  another  mission  other 
than  her  obvious  one  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  womanhood,  it  is  the  downing  of  the  master 
idea  in  man.  This  idea,  born  of  brute  force, 
nourished  by  centuries  of  law  and  custom,  may 
once  have  served  a  good  purpose  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  womanhood,  but  to-day  in  an  industrial 
age  and  under  civilized  conditions,  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  Men,  however,  still  adhere  to  it.  Many 
a  man  who  would  be  ashamed  to  express  the 
conviction  secretly  indulges  in  it,  while  young  or 
ignorant  men  flaunt  it  unabashed.  Apropos  of 
this,  an  amusing  conversation  was  overheard  re¬ 
cently  at  a  boarding  house  table  where  a  number 
of  intelligent  young  college  instructors  were  con¬ 
versing  seriously  about  the  relation  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband,  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
wife  ought  to  obey  the  husband,  but  at  the  same 
time  candidly  acknowledged  that  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  to  make  her  do  it.  This  difficulty  will 
be  encountered  more  and  more  as  marriage  be¬ 
comes  the  union  of  equals.  Even  a  man  cannot 
look  his  equal  in  the  face  and  treat  her  like  a 
child  or  a  servant. 

I  he  world  needed  the  example  of  woman  edu¬ 
cated  and  self-supporting  before  it  would  believe 
in  woman’s  ability  to  learn  and  work  for  herself, 
and  the  married  woman  to-day  owes  a  great  debt 
to  those  strong  souls  who  go  through  life  single, 
and  blaze  a  trail  for  those  who  are  to  come.  But 
the  self-sufficient  woman  in  her  turn  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  New  Wife  who  by  influence  and 
example  is  educating  man  to  practice  in  the  home 
the  respect  and  comeraderie  that  he  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  transfer  to  his  women  associates  in  the 
business  world,  and  who,  as  the  mother  of  the 
age,  will  impress  on  another  generation  of  men 
and  women  higher  ideals  of  woman,  her  abilities 
and  her  possibilities. 


Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  will  speak  in  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  January  5th,  at  8  P.  M.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Political  Union. 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing^  in  the  Broadway  Theatre  on  January  9th,  at 
o  o  clock.  All  are  welcome.  Fine  program. 
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MOTHERCRAFT 


EVERY  revolution  has  its  counter-revolu¬ 
tion.  Every  social  movement  in  these  days 
of  wide-spread  newspaper  publicity  meets  its  ac¬ 
tive  adversary.  Women,  therefore,  who  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  political  enfranchisement  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  new  opponents  are  to  be  met  in 
the  promoters  of  the  Institutes  of  Mothercraft 
now  springing  up  all  over  this  country.  New 
York  boasts  a  school  of  this  character  which  was 
formally  opened  on  December  8th. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to 
teach  women  to  be  better  mothers  to  their  own 
children :  to  care  more  intelligently  for  the  em¬ 
bryo  as  well  as  for  the  moral  development  of 
growing  boys  and  girls ;  to  dignify  maternity  and 
work  for  finer  results  from  a  eugenic  standpoint. 
So  far,  so  good.  Surely  no  one  will  decry  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  prospective  and  actual  mothers 
practical  lessons  in  their  own  and  their  children’s 
well-being.  If  the  words  biology,  hygiene,  child- 
psychology,  dietetics,  eugenics  and  so  on  are 
bandied  about  a  little  too  freely  by  immature 
minds,  one  is  only  disposed  to  forgive  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  laudable  aim  to  rear  a  better  race  of  men 
and  women. 

However,  as  suffragists  and  mothers  (most  of 
us),  we  do  quarrel  with  many  of  the  premises 
laid  down  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Mothercraft.  One  speaker,  for 
example,  a  visitor  from  Cleveland,  laid  all  the 
blame  for  juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  vice 
and  immorality  in  general  on  mothers — individual 
mothers.  She  maintained  that  precepts  learned 
at  mothers’  knees  are  more  powerful  than  all  else 
in  moulding  character  and  that  Mothercraft  is  a 
thing  apart  from  politics  and  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  struggle  for  existence  has  no  effect  on 
conduct :  every  evil  deed  can  be  traced  to  an 
ignorant  or  selfish  mother;  every  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  society  is  the  result  of  maternal  stim¬ 
ulus.  We  almost  wish  the  word  psychology  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  world  when  we  hear  how  it  stands 
for  every  narrow  concept  of  human  life.  Child 
nurture  and  child  culture,  the  speaker  insisted, 
are  matters  of  individual  parental  control.  Wives 
moreover  must  get  back  to  the  good  old  regime 
of  complete  sacrifice  to  their  husbands’  careers 
that  fewer  divorces  may  occur  and  happier  family 
life  be  restored.  Apparently  it  is  still  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice  as  the  speaker  was  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  her  home  on  a 
lecture  tour  including  Boston  and  New  York. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  women’s  assuming  the  role  of 
mothers  sweetly  and  cheerfully  and  with  a  full 


sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  entrusted  to 
them. 

The  only  social  note  struck  during  the  evening 
came  from  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  work  of  baby-saving  in  New 
York,  by  means  of  municipal  milk-stations.  He 
evidently  was  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  politics  and  child  nurture,  for  he 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  his  struggle  for  a  de¬ 
cent  appropriation  for  baby-saving.  He  did  not, 
however,  come  out  for  Votes  for  Women  as  a 
possible  helper  in  that  struggle.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  untimely.  To  some  of  us  it  seemed 
vital. 

So  it  is  that  a  big  ideal  like  Mothercraft  be¬ 
comes  the  petty  by-play  of  a  small,  comfortable 
group  of  middle-class  persons.  To  us  Mother¬ 
craft  embraces  all  women  in  its  ideal.  Poverty 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  realization  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  sisters  and  through  no  individual 
fault  of  their  own.  Mothercraft  is  a  social  ideal 
in  the  promotion  of  which  the  community  action 
is  an  essential.  Hygienic  practices  demand  de¬ 
cent  housing,  leisure  to  be  with  children,  whole¬ 
some  food,  living  wages  and  many  other  things 
which  include  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
whether  among  young  nurse  girls  or  factory  girls. 
These  things  are  not  individual  problems  in  these 
days  at  all.  Everybody  recognizes  the  part  that 
individual  effort  plays  in  the  development  of 
human  character  and  it  is  easy  and  cheap  for 
well-to-do  persons  to  advise  the  poor  or  ignore 
them  altogether. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  women  of  this  country 
are  poor  and  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  the 
barest  necessities  of  life.  Only  the  poor  mother 
who  struggles  day  by  day  to  make  an  inadequate 
income  meet  the  most  meagre  demands,  who  has 
tried  to  be  clean  in  a  dirty  tenement  house  amid 
filthy  streets,  who  has  tried  to  secure  pure  milk 
from  the  hot  and  unclean  shops  about  her,  or 
has  tried  to  nurse  her  own  baby  in  addition  to 
doing  heavy  household  tasks  and  supplementing 
the  family  income  by  scrubbing — only  the  poor 
mother  who  comes  up  against  the  brute  facts 
of  life  knows  the  real  problem  of  Mothercraft. 
In  poor  families  the  children  are  forced  for  rec¬ 
reation  out  of  the  home  on  to  the  streets  with  all 
their  physical  dangers  and  their  allurements — - 
moving  picture  shows,  saloons,  dance  .  halls — 
and  against  the  steady  pressure  of  these  social 
forces  pious  precepts  learned  at  mothers’  knees 
count  for  little.  To  ignore  these  great  social 
facts — political  facts,  if  you  please — and  over- 
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emphasize  the  old  moral  responsibility  of  the 
“domestic”  mother  is  a  hollow  mockery  and  be¬ 
trays  a  hopeless  ignorance  of  industrial  and  urban 
conditions  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Mothercraft,  domestic  science,  eugenics,  child 
welfare  and  child  psychology  and  all  the  long 
list  of  half  delusions  in  new  guises  but  skim  the 
surface  at  present  leaving  untouched  the  basic 
things — wages,  unemployment,  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  wife  desertions,  tenement  work,  hours, 
congestion,  drink — in  fact,  everything  that  counts 
in  the  common  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Everything  that  counts  in  the  common  life 
is  political.  If  dilettanti  reformers  really  under¬ 
stood  this,  they  would  understand  the  scope  and 
power  of  the  suffrage  movement.  It  is  because 
of  the  persistent  pressure  of  these  real  facts  of 
every-day  experience  for  the  majority  of  women 
that  equal  suffrage  is  inevitable  and  will  over¬ 
ride  all  attempts  of  old-fashioned  individual  mor¬ 
alists  to  brush  it  aside. 

Mary  Beard. 


A  NARROW  SECTION  OF  A  NARROW 

LIFE. 

IT  was  a  warm  night  in  October.  People  in 
the  apartment  houses  had  windows  open  for 
comfort.  About  half-past  eleven  a  loud  voice 
rose  from  the  basement.  “Nozv  where  have  you 
been?  Oh,  I  won’t  have  it!  Do  you  hear?  I 
won’t  have  it!  Oh,  yes,  talking,  talking,  just 
standing  ’round  the  corner  talking !  Who  were 
you  talking  to?  Oh,  Mrs.  Ketchum,  always  Mrs. 
Ketchum !  Why  does  that  woman  come  here  ? 
I  tell  you” — and  the  husband’s  voice  rose  to  an 
uncontrolled  shriek — -“I  won’t  have  such  things. 
You’re  a  bad  woman !  Gad!  Gad!  Gad!  Why 
can’t  you  stay  at  home?  You’re  a  bad  woman! 
Oh  !  you’re  a  bad  woman !” — and  the  voice  died 
away  in  a  spasm  indicating  exhaustion. 

During  the  tirade  people  stood  at  the  windows 
of  the  lofty  apartment  houses  or  hung  out  and 
listened.  Sounds  welled  up  clearly  in  the  still, 
moist  air. 

Next  morning  when  the  trim,  spotless  jani- 
tress  was  scouring  away  in  the  hall,  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  house  opened  her  door  and  asked 
her  in.  “I’ve  something  I  want  to  tell  you,”  she 
said.  “Sit  down  for  a  bit.  You  understand  I 
speak  as  one  woman  to  another.  I  want  to  say 
this :  ‘When  your  husband  falls  in  such  pitiless 
furies  as  he  had  last  night,  shut  your  windows 
and  keep  the  trouble  inside.’  ” 

“Why,  did  you  hear?”  asked  the  janitress,  the 
color  in  her  face  deepening. 

“Yes,  a  part.  And  others.  People  in  the  next 


house  were  at  their  windows,  listening.  You  can 
save  yourself  in  the  future  if  you  know;  so  I  tell 
you.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  married  him,”  the  little 
Englishwoman  answered,  tears  wetting  her  rosy 
cheeks.  “I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  he  talked  so 
nice.  His  daughters  told  me  beforehand  no  one 
could  live  with  him.  They  couldn’t,  and  they  are 
older  than  I.  So  they  made  homes  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  I  thought  I  could.  He  was  so  nice 
to  me  before  we  were  married,  and  I  thought  I 
could.  But  he’s  that  domineering  he  flies  in  a 
rage  every  time  I  step  outside  the  house.  All 
the  time  he  wants  to  boss  me  and  dictate  to  me. 
Last  night  I  had  only  been  on  the  corner  talking 
with  my  friend.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  some 
fresh  air,  and  to  see  something  outside  my  base¬ 
ment.  But  last  night  and  every  night  it’s  always 
the  same.  One  of  his  rages  is  always  ready.  Oh, 
I  don’t  know  why  I  married  him ! 

“Pm  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  people  were 
listening.  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  was  only 
thinking  of  holding  myself  in  till  he  had  got  so 
tired  he  couldn’t  talk.  That’s  what  I  always 
think — to  keep  quiet  till  he  gets  through.  Next 
time  I’ll  try  to  shut  the  windows. 

“Some  times  I  think  I  can’t  endure  it  any 
longer  and  I  must  leave  him.  But  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  him  if  I  do?  I  don’t  know,  so  I  stay 
on,  and  work,  and  try  to  get  used  to  it.  I  try 
to  think  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  says  when  he 
calls  me  such  dreadful  names.” 

She  sat  in  the  quiet  room,  and  had  out  her 
cry,  and  said  it  had  done  her  good.  And  from 
that  hour  she  was  ever  a  faithful  friend. 

Kate  Stephens. 


APROPOS  THE  IEEINOIS  EEGISRATIVE  JACKPOT. 
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THE  WOMAN’S  CRY 

By  Eva  Ingersoll-Brown. 


II  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  justly  so,  that 
the  twentieth  century  will  go  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  “century  of  woman.”  Why?  The 
reasons  are  numerous  and  manifold.  Because, 
in  this  modern  world  of  ours,  woman,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  hitherto  undreamed  of,  has  come  into  self- 
realization  and  self-assertion — self-dependence 
and  self-sovereignty.  Because  she  has  come  into 
the  knowledge  of  her  own  individuality — her 
own  personality — and  has  learned  to  think  and 
act  on  her  own  personal  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  because  she  is  no  longer  willing  to  remain 
passive  and  inactive,  aloof  from  the  great  world 
of  intellect  and  achievement — of  toil  and  triumph 
— of  weariness  and  woe — of  peace  and  joy. 
Because  she  is  no  longer  willing  to  remain 
a  negligible  and  negative  factor  in  this  life 
of  essentially  positive,  constructive  effort  and 
attainment.  Because  she  wants  the  shackles  off 
her  mind  and  soul  that  she  may  give  free  scope 
to  her  intellectual  strivings  and  aspirations — 
that  she,  in  common  with  her  fellow-man  may 
feel  the  supreme  happiness  born  of  mental  king- 
ship  and  creation — the  high  rapture  of  absolute 
intellectual  emancipation.  She  yearns  for  the  joy 
of  freedom — mental  and  moral;  she  cries  with 
the  great  poet  for  “more  life,  and  fuller  joy” 
and  her  cry  will  not  be  stilled,  but  will  echo  and 
re-echo  down  the  halls  of  time,  in  ever  deeper, 
stronger,  clearer  cadence,  till  it  is  answered  and 
fulfilled. 

Woman  is  by  nature,  unselfish;  she  finds  her 
deepest  joy  in  service — in  helping  others  to  help 
themselves — in  “mothering”  humankind.  She  is 
not  merely  the  mother  of  her  own  children, 
her  own  family,  but  the  zvorld-mother.  Her 
heart  goes  out  in  tenderness  and  pity  to 
all  the  children  of  the  human  race ;  and 
that  is  why,  primarily,  she  cries  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  enfranchisement — that  is 
why  she  cries:  “votes  for  women.”  So  far  from 
being  actuated  by  egoism,  or  an  unwomanly  de¬ 
sire  for  notoriety  and  vulgar  ostentation,  so  far 
from  being  an  advocate  or  promoter  of  that  most 
fearsome,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary  of 
evils,  sex-antagonism,  so  far  from  being,  as  our 
friends  the  “antis”  see  fit  to  call  her,  an“unsexed” 
creature  whose  hideous  appearance  and  ferocious 
actions  strike  terror  and  disgust  into  the  hearts 
of  men ;  so  far  from  all  this,  she  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  actuated  by  the 
purest  unselfishness,  the  highest  altruism.  It 
is  her  ardent  desire,  her  insatiable  yearning  to 
give  out  something — to  find  a  medium  of  self¬ 


expression — to  give  herself  to  humanity — to 
make  of  her  life  one  long  and  loving  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  her  fellows — to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  brightening  the  lives  of  the  sad  and  lonely, 
the  down-trodden  and  weary — to  uphold  every 
cause  that  tends  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
the  cause  of  reason  and  rectitude,  of  science  and 
tiuth,  as  against  superstition,  ignorance  and 
slavery  in  all  its  forms. 

And  it  is  because  woman  sees  in  the  movement 
for  equal  suffrage  the  broadest  opportunity,  the 
widest  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  long-dormant, 
yet  vital  faculties — her  splendid  powers  for  good 
— for  the  actual,  concrete  realization  of  her  in¬ 
most  wishes  and  ideals — the  most  effective  means 
for  the  development  of  her  individuality — the 
fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  her  being — it  is  because 
of  all  this  that  she  demands  the  ballot,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which  is,  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  at  least,  the  natural  right,  not  only, 
but  the  solemn  duty  of  every  conscientious,  high- 
minded  citizen. 

As  how  else  but  by  means  of  the  vote,  can  one 
hope  to  minimize,  and,  where  possible,  nullify 
the  evil  effects  of  unwise,  or  vicious  legislation? 
How  else  remedy  the  crying  abuses  of  every 
name  and  nature — child-labor,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unemployment  of  large  numbers  of  adult 
males,  on  the  other;  the  appalling  tenement  house 
conditions,  and  the  countless  evils  consequent 
upon  them,  physical  and  moral  disease  and  de¬ 
formity  of  the  most  revolting  types — degrada¬ 
tion,  ignorance,  misery,  vice,  and  crime,  unspeak¬ 
able,  loathsome,  everywhere,  upon  every  side. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  existence,  and,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  increase  of  such  wrongs  and 
outrages  to  humanity  and  civilization,  it  is  on 
account  of  what  might  be  termed,  this  moral 
“reign  of  terror”  throughout  the  world  (as  is 
proven  by  the  existence  of  white  slavery  more 
ghastly,  revolting,  pitiless  and  horrifying  than 
any  black  slavery  known  to  man),  it  is  on  account 
of  such  things  that  the  good,  tender-hearted 
woman  can  no  longer  keep  the  peace,  but  de¬ 
mands  ceaselessly,  and  as  will  soon  be  learned-, 
resistlessly,  her  due  share,  not  so  much  as  a 
privilege,  as  a  duty,  in  the  making  of  the  laws  of 
her  country. 

How  often  must  we  re-iterate  the  time-worn 
statement  that  it  is  equality  not  identity  with 
man  that  we  women  desire,  and  that,  with  some 
unfortunate,  yet  comparatively  unimportant  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  most  advanced  advocate  of  wom¬ 
an’s  emancipation  now  realizes  that  this  move- 
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meat,  to  be  a  potent,  permanent,  and  elevating 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  justice,  and  morality, 
must  be  a  movement  not  towards  the  increasingly 
masculine  woman,  but  towards  the  truer,  higher, 
and  more  complete  type  of  the  feminine 
woman.  The  woman  who  will  be  all  woman — a 
divine  mingling  of  perfect  modesty,  beauty, 
gentleness,  sympathy,  love,  intellectuality,  en¬ 
ergy,  efficiency,  and  fearless  power  for  good.  The 
woman  who  will  sustain  the  highest  and  purest 
relations  with  man — who  will  be  to  him  at  once 
mother,  sister,  wife,  daughter,  comrade  and 
friend,  in  the  holiest  and  most  exalted  sense.  The 
woman  who  will  he  pure,  proud,  high-souled  and 
free,  and  who  will  demand  no  more  and  no  less 
of  man. 

1  he  woman  who  will  cherish  a  deep  sense  of 
the  glory,  the  sacredness,  and  the  wonder  of 
womanhood,  and,  above  all,  of  motherhood ,  and 
who  will  so  live,  and  so  educate  herself  in  heart 
a.nd  brain,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  to  be  eminentlv 
ht  for  the  supremely  important  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  devolve  in  ever-increasin0-  com¬ 
plexity  upon  the  woman,  as  woman,  as  wife,  and 
as  mother. 


A  splendid  new  headquarters  for  the  34th 
Assembly  District  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  23d.  Mrs.  Tonjes,  the  leader 
of  the  district,  has  leased  for  one  year,  the  lodge 
room  hall  in  the  McKinley  Theatre  Building,  in 
McKinley  Square,  the  Bronx.  The  hall  will  seat 
between  300  and  400  persons  and  is  handsomely 
equipped.  On  account  of  its  central  location  this 
hall  can  be  used  by  other  districts  in  the  Bronx. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

HE  Spirit  of  Social  Work,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine.  Charities  Publication  Committee. 
Contains  a  chapter  on  the  Substantial  Value  of 
Woman’s  Vote,  which  ought  to  interest  our  read¬ 
ers  especially. 

Dolls  and  Toy  Balloons.  A  musical  comedy 
up  to  date.  Compiled  by  Floyd  Jenkins,  Donald 
McGraw  and  Richard  Putnam  Darrow.  Broad¬ 
way  Publishing  Company. 

Political  Status  of  Women  in  the  United 
States,  by  Bertha  Rembaugh.  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  This 
is  a  most  invaluable  book  for  suffragists  and 
students  of  sociology  or  politics. 
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THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

Or  the  Single  Tax. 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe. 


THE  Single  Tax,  like  Woman’s  Suffrage,  has 
become  a  political  question.  It  is  pressing 
for  solution  in  at  least  a  dozen  countries.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  an  academic  question  and  has  en¬ 
tered  the  forum  for  discussion  as  a  practical 
means  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  inequalities  in  wealth  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  those  crying  injustices  of  the  present  day 
which  are  intimately  related  to  industrial  and  so¬ 
cial  questions. 

The  Single  Tax  is  only  incidentally  a  means 
of  raising  revenues.  That  is,  merely  the  tool,  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  change  industrial  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  a  weapon  for  the  freeing  of  human¬ 
ity  from  land  monopoly  and  the  monopoly  of 
natural  resources  which  lie  back  of  other  so¬ 
cial  inequalities  and  injustices. 

-  The  Single  Tax  would  abolish  all  other  taxes 
of  every  kind  and  description,  principally  tariffs, 
excise,  licenses  and  taxes  on  personal  property, 
house  and  improvements,  and  by  so  doing,  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  land  alone.  In 
Oregon  this  is  being  proposed  by  a  referendum 
to  the  people.  In  Missouri  the  same  is  true.  One 
city  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  already  abol¬ 
ished  all  other  taxation  and  aims  to  collect  all 
its  necessary  revenues  from  a  tax  on  land.  Van¬ 
couver  and  a  dozen  Canadian  cities  have  adopted 
this  reform.  Wherever  adopted  it  has  met  with 
almost  universal  approval. 

Land  values  are  the  creation  of  the  community. 
They  are  never  the  creation  of  the  individual. 
They  grow  with  population,  with  industry,  with 
every  wealth-producing  activity.  They  are  a  so¬ 
cial  product.  In  New  York  City  land  values  in¬ 
crease  $250,000,000  a  year.  In  ten  years’  time 
land  values  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  increased  $177,- 
000,000.  The  average  increase  is  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  per  capita.  As  these  values  are  created  by 
the  community,  single  taxers  maintain  that  in 
justice  they  belong  to  the  community  and  should 
be  used  for  community  needs. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  financial  side  of  the 
proposition.  It  is  far  less  important  than  the 
social  effect  of  taxing  land  values.  For  the  tax¬ 
ing  of  land  values  has  a  profound  effect  upon  all 
other  social  relations. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  tax  land  heavily  enough 
men  cannot  hold  it  idle.  They  have  to  put  it  to 
use.  A  very  small  tax  imposed  in  Great  Britain 
in  1909  has  broken  up  great  numbers  of  vast 
estates  which  have  been  used  for  hunting  pre¬ 
serves  for  generations.  There  are  184,000  vacant 


lots  in  greater  New  York.  If  we  tax  them  the 
owners  will  have  to  make  them  produce  wealth 
with  which  to  pay  the  taxes.  They  will  build 
houses  upon  them  or  devote  them  to  market  gar¬ 
dening.  If  we  tax  the  agricultural  land,  we 
will  force  men  to  use  it  or  sell  it  to  some  one  who 
will  use  it.  They,  too,  will  produce  wealth.  If 
we  tax  the  coal  mines  and  iron  mines,  the  copper 
mines  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  they  will 
have  to  be  used,  have  to  be  developed  instead  of 
being  held  idle  for  monopoly  purposes. 

The  population  of  America  is  about  30  to 
the  square  mile.  America  could  comfortably  ac¬ 
commodate  ten  times  this  number,  and  feed  them 
in  comfort.  The  idle  holding  of  land  out  of  use 
made  possible  by  low  taxes  permits  this  monoply, 
permits  land  owners  to  keep  it  out  of  use. 

Land  value  taxation  is  a  means  of  solving  the 
housing  question.  And  what  we  need  is  more 
houses,  not  the  regulation  of  old  ones.  And  if 
we  tax  the  land  about  the  great  cities,  it  will  be 
used  for  house  building.  This  will  lure  people 
from  the  crowded  tenements.  It  will  auto¬ 
matically  do  what  no  amount  of  regulation  can 
effect. 

And  if  city,  suburban,  and  agricultural  land 
is  forced  into  use,  if  men  are  compelled  to  de¬ 
velop  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy,  then  a 
demand  for  labor  will  arise  which  will  reverse 
industrial  conditions  and  give  the  wage  earner 
an  advantage  which  he  does  not  now  enjoy  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  reform  will  create  more  jobs 
and  more  jobs  will  automatically  create  higher 
wages.  The  driving  force  of  land  value  taxation 
would  act  like  the  discovery  of  a  continent  and 
we  can  imagine  the  effect  on  wages  if  a  new,  un¬ 
developed  and  unowned  country  were  to  appear 
where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  now  is. 

The  Single  Tax  would  create  employment  that 
does  not  now  exist.  There  would,  of  necessity, 
if  the  tax  were  heavy  enough,  be  ten  jobs  seek¬ 
ing  every  nine  men.  That  would  shift  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation  from  capital  to  labor.  No 
trades  union  would  be  required  to  maintain 
wages.  They  would  automatically  rise  until  the 
wage  worker  received  the  full  product  of  his 
toil.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  check  this  if 
land  were  taxed  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  men  to  hold  it  idle. 

The  effect  upon  business  would  be  electric.  It 
would  usher  in  a  continuous  period  of  prosperity 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  known. 
For  high  wages  mean  prosperity ;  they  mean  that 
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men  have  money  wherewith  to  buy.  And  the 
building  of  homes,  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
the  invigoration  of  labor  would  set  the  wheels  of 
industry  in  motion  all  over  America. 

Under  such  a  reform  capital  would  benefit  as 
well  as  labor.  Only  law-made  privilege  would 
suffer.  For  privilege  is  not  wealth  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  law-made  right  to  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  others.  And  the  taxation  of  land  values  would 
put  an  end  to  the  law-made  power  of  the  few  to 
appropriate  the  wealth  of  the  many. 

There  are  certain  other  things  corollary  to 
the  Single  Tax.  One  is  free  trade.  Not  tariff 
reform,  but  absolute  free  trade.  It  involves  the 
taking  down  of  all  barriers  or  indirect  means  of 
taxation.  The  Single  Tax,  too,  involves  the  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  of  the  highways,  of  the  railways, 
of  the  nation  and  their  operation  at  cost  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  It  involves  also  the  munic¬ 
ipal  ownership  of  the  street  railways,  gas, 
electric  lighting  and  other  services  which,  like 
land  values,  are  law-made  privileges  created  by 
law  and  maintained  usually  through  the  corrupt 
control  of  those  in  official  power. 

The  Single  Tax  is  primarily  a  philosophy  of 
industrial  liberty;  of  real  competition,  not  the 
jug-handled  competition  of  the  present  day.  For 
competition  only  exists  to-day  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  and  a  few  retail  businesses.  It  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  those  industries  which  most  inti¬ 
mately  affect  the  life  of  the  people. 

1  he  Single  Tax  aims  at  the  restoration  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and  the  abolition 
of  the  special  privileges  of  a  few.  It  aims  to  do 
this  by  taxation,  by  taxing  special  privileges  out 
of  existence  and  thereby  bringing  opportunities 
and  privileges  now  monopolized  into  use  by  all. 


WOMEN  AND  CITIZENSHIP  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

A  CHALLENGE  of  opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  be  made  to  all  religious  denomin¬ 
ations  in  Greater  New  York  by  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party ! 

If  the  men  and  the  religion  movement  in  the 
churches  is  succeeding  in  arousing  the  men  to  a 
practical  application  of  their  professed  religion, 
the  women  and  citizenship  movement  in  the 
churches  should  do  the  same  for  women.  No 
one  questions .  what  our  government  could  be 
made  if  the  people  who  pray  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  would  supplement  their  prayers  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  six  work 
days  of  the  week.  Is  it  not  time  for  thinking 
people  to  realize  that  it  is  an  imbecile  and  hypo¬ 
critical  thing  for  men  to  prate  of  democracyand 
to  pray  for  good  government  when  at  the  same 
time  they  shut  out  from  participation  in  the  so- 
called  democracy,  the  greatest  known  moral 
force?  We  think  it  is. 


The  work  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in  its 
women  and  citizenship  movement  in  the  churches 
aims  to  arouse  religious  thought  to  a  practical 
expression  of  its  tenets. 

We  give  below  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
3rd,  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  which 
called  upon  the  public  to  consider  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  women  and  citizenship. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Rev.  Percy  Grant, 
Rev.  Madison  Peters,  Rev.  Marie  Jenney  Howe, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Panfield  and  Miss  Maude  Roydan, 
of  England,  well  known  for  her  work  among  the 
churches  there. 

Whereas,  the  aim  of  organized  women  has  always  been 
toward  humanitarian  efforts,  and  whereas,  the  aim  of  organized 
religion  has  always  been  toward  humanitarian  effort. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
should  be  the  common  conviction  of  an  enlightened  womanhood 
and  an  enlightened  church. 

Whereas,  this  humanitarian  motive  of  women  and  this  human¬ 
itarian  motive  of  the  church  is  one  and  the  same; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved, 

1.  That  the  movement  for  the  welfare  of  children  should  be 
our  mutual  concern. 

2. _  That  improved  conditions  of  labor  for  the  millions  of 
working  women  should  be  our  mutual  concerh. 

3.  All  striving  for  higher  morality  and  improved  social  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  our  mutual  concern. 

4.  All  suffering  of  the  weak,  and  all  abuse  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  should  be  our  mutual  concern. 

Whereas,  the  greatest  enemy  of  woman  suffrage  is  the  power 
of  organized  vice. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  greatest  friend  of  woman 
suffrage  should  be  the  power  of  organized  righteousness. 

Whereas,  the  moral  force  of  women  is  a  power  unused  by  this 
State, 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  we,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  call  upon  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  this  city  to  aid  us  in  our  effort  for  a  voice  in  government, 
because  that  voice  in  government  will  give  power  to  the  latent 
moral  impulse  of  women,  which  is  unsocialized,  unrecognized 
and  almost  powerless  in  New  York  State  to-day. 

We  also  print  a  letter  which  will  be  sent  by  the 
Party  to  every  minister  in  Greater  New  York. 
Already  many  ministers  have  anticipated  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Party  and  have  offered  their  pul¬ 
pits. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  numbering  over  40,000  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  asks  you  as  a  progressive  minister  to  bring 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  members  of  your  church 
lit  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 

1  To  allow  a  woman  suffrage  speaker  to  preach  in  your 
church  a  sermon  on  democracy. 

2  To  allow  a  woman  suffrage  speaker  to  address  an  allied 
society  of  your  church. 

3  To  yourself  preach  a  sermon  bringing  the  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  to  the  attention  of  your  congregation  on  May 
12th,  which  we  seek  to  have  set  apart  as  Woman’s  Day. 

4  To  send  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  room  212,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Building,  a  list  of  church  members  or  friends  who 
believe  in  equal  suffrage. 

5.  To  see  that  the  enclosed  resolutions  are  read  in  some 
meeting  of  your  church. 

Is  the  time  not  here  when  all  thinking  people  must  realize 
that  woman  can  never  render  her  best  service  to  either  church 
or  State  until  she  has  the  dignity  and  protection  of  the  ballot, 
and  is  the  time  not  here,  when,  believing  this,  the  best  elements 
ot  society  should  openly  take  their  stand? 

In  California  and  Washington,  where  women  have  been 
so  recently  enfranchised,  the  church  has  shown  itself  the  strong 
advocate  of  equal  justice.  Must  the  women  of  the  East  expect 
less  from  the  church  of  the  East? 

An  answer  to  this  letter  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  we 
who  love  the  church  are  deeply  interested  to  see  it  take  the 
right  stand  on  this  great  issue. 

The  first  pulpit  so  offered  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  on  10th  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  a  splendid  meeting  was  addressed 
on  the  evening  of  December  17th,  by  Mrs.  Jes- 
sica  Garretson  Finch,  who,  with  other  suffragists, 

( Continued  on  page  jj) 
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THE  annual  report  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for 
1911  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  masculine 
political  efficiency.  The  chief  causes  of  depend¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City  according  to  the  report 
are  sickness,  unemployment,  widowhood  and  un¬ 
derpay.  Widowhood  caused  by  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  ;  sickness  due  to  unemployment  and  under¬ 
pay;  unemployment  due  to  widowhood  with  little 
children  to  care  for — so  the  vicious  circle  grows. 
Meanwhile,  at  least  half  the  adult  dependents  are 
without  political  control  over  the  conditions 
which  so  vitally  affect  them. 


WOMAN’S  place  being  in  the  home,”  the 
“antis”  have  just  decided  to  begin  an 
aggressive  campaign  outside  it.  “Realizing  that 
women  will  soon  have  all  their  due  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  various  Legislatures  are  recog¬ 
nizing  more  of  women’s  dower  rights  every  day,” 
the  “antis”  are  determined  to  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  women  from  asking  more.  We  fear 
some  “anti”  babies  will  now  be  neglected  in  the 
demand  for  speakers  on  “Why  it  is  more  blessed 
to  cajole  than  to  vote.”  “Ah!  believe  me  if  all 
those  endearing  young  charms  should  be  out  on 
election  day”;  “How  to  pass  into  heaven  by  the 
eye  of  a  darning  needle.” 


ARE  women  reactionary  and  inherently  con¬ 
servative?  This  is  the  mooted  question  in 
academic  circles  as  well  as  in  the  political  arena 
to-day.  Los  Angeles  was  supposed  to  settle  the 
question  for  all  time.  Unfortunately  an  unex¬ 
pected  turn  of  affairs  at  the  last  minute  disar¬ 
ranged  the  charts  so  skilfully  prepared  for  tabu¬ 
lating  womankind  and  the  riddle  remains  un¬ 
solved. 


THE  advocates  of  International  Peace  and 
Arbitration  held  a  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  December  12th,  or  rather  met  together 
with  the  intention  of  passing  a  resolution  urging 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  arbitration  treaties  now 


pending  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France.  A  German  obstructionist,  however, 
and  his  well-coached  colleagues,  caused  the  peace 
advocates  to  retire  early  and  in  great  confusion. 
In  fact,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  riot.  We 
should  just  like  to  know  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  a  poor  little  suffragette  had  been  the 
guilty  intruder,  however  pertinent  her  question. 


PREMIER  ASQUITH,  responding  to  Lord 
Curzon’s  speech  in  behalf  of  the  anti-suf¬ 
frage  deputation  on  December  14th,  declared  that 
the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women  would  be 
disastrous  because  the  conditions  existing  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  totally  different  from  those  in  other 
countries.  In  the  United  States  we  are  told  that 
the  poor  oppressed  women  in  England  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  demanding  woman  suffrage,  but  here  it  is 
different,  don’t  you  know  ! 


THE  circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  reports  among  the 
books  most  in  demand,  excluding  fiction,  for  the 
week  ending  December  13th,  Olive  Schreiner’s 
Woman  and  Labor  and  Soyer’s  Paper  Bag  Cook¬ 
ery.  This  will  doubtless  distress  the  devotees  of 
“the  holy  stove.” 


I-"  HE  WOMAN  VOTER  has  not  been  un- 
1  mindful  of  the  visit  of  -  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  as  she 
is  about  to  return  to  take  her  place  again  in  the 
English  movement,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  movement  from  Connecticut 
to  Nebraska  has  received  a  mighty  stimulus  from 
her  inexhaustible  enthusiasm  and  her  wealth  of 
information. 


The  Times  Union,  of  Albany,  not  as  yet  noted 
for  its  support  of  woman  suffrage,  voices  even 
the  conservative  opinion  of  this  great  leader’s 
personality:  “She  is  a  magnetic  talker;  her  logic 
is  convincing  and  her  manner  of  presenting  her 
argument  impressive  and  charming.” 


The  article  on  Single  Tax,  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Howe,  in  this  issue,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  of  proposed  social  reforms.  In  the  next 
number  we  hope  to  have  our  new  Socialist 
Assemblyman  from  Rochester,  tell  us  of  the  plat¬ 
form  for  which  he  stands.  We  shall  follow  these 
by  articles  on  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  Popular  Election  of  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  other  public  questions. 


Come  to  the  Broadway  Theatre,  January  9th, 
at  3  P.  M.  Good  program.  Seats  free. 


The  W owan  Voter 


IT  is  considered  respectable  for  women  to 
have  the  school  suffrage— even  “antis”  often 
admit  this  fact,  and  a  large  number  of  States 
have  conferred  this  form  of  the  franchise  on 
women.  A  moment’s  thought,  however,  shows 
how  illogical  and  preposterous  it  is  to  stop  short 
at  the  school  suffrage.  This  is  evidently  given 
because  women  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children  and  a  moral 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
schools.  1  he  education  of  the  children  has  been 
taken  from  the  home  and  therefore  the  mother 
control  must  go  out  with  it.  But  what  about  the 
other  things  which  have  gone  out  from  the  home? 
I  he  children — even  at  tender  years,  as  we  know 
go  out  to  work  in  the  factories,  mills,  and 
markets.  The  education  of  this  economic  en¬ 
vironment  is  more  powerful  than  the  little  train¬ 
ing  by  precept  that  takes  place  in  the  school  room. 
Ought  the  mother  to  have  a  voice  in  controlling 
the  education  that  counts  for  least  but  no  voice 
in  the  regulation  of  the  training  that  counts  for 
most  in  the  rearing  of  children  into  honorable 
and  upright  manhood  and  womanhood?  We 
leave  the  logic  of  this  to  the  opponents  of  the 
complete  enfranchisement  of  women. 


CRIPPLED  GIRLS. 

THE  attention  of  one  of  the  party  workers 
was  drawn  by  chance  to  an  article  in  the 
Survey  of  November  18th,  by  Douglass  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  upon  the  Care  of  Crippled  Children. 
1  hat  part  of  the  article  which  treated  of  the  effort 
made  to  render  these  afflicted  little  ones  self- 
supporting  contained  the  amazing  statement  that 
in  the  case  of  the  little  girls  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  almost  all  cases  was  “needlework  of 
some  kind,  ranging  from  plain  sewing  to  em¬ 
broidery.”  One  institution  claimed  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  confining  its  crippled  girls  to 
feather-stitching,  and  stated  that  they  did  all  the 
feather-stitching  in  the  town  in  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  located.  The  boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  more  difficult  to  place,  “because  so 
many  fields  are  open  to  male  endeavor.”  The 
possibilities  for  boys  were  set  forth  as  compris¬ 
ing  printing,  typesetting,  making  jewelry  by  hand, 
electrical  repairing,  switchboard  operating,  teleg¬ 
raphy,  basket  and  rug-making,  carpentry,  shoe¬ 
making  and  repairing,  wood-turning,  as  well  as 
watch-making  and  repairing;  the  latter  line  of 
work  reporting  a  considerable  scarcity  of  com¬ 
petent  operatives. 

The  party  worker  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
frightfully  over-crowded  condition  of  the  needle- 
tiades,  and  of  the  keen  suffering  found  among 
those  who  by  poverty  and  ignorance  are  driven 
into  them.  The  more  she  thought  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  deliberate  betrayal  of  these  helpless  little 
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girls,  just  emerging  from  a  suffering  childhood, 
by  dooming  them  to  a  life  of  abject  poverty,  the 
more  she  felt  that  she  must  make  some  effort  to 
help.  So  she  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  article, 
and  set  forth  her  views  as  strongly  as  possible. 
Almost  immediately  she  received  a  call  over  the 
telephone,  asking  an  interview,  which  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  party  worker  found  Mr.  McMurtrie 
a  genuine  enthusiast  in  his  work  for  crippled 
children,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  help  them  in 
every  way ;  it  had  simply  never  occurred  to  him 
that  girls  could  do  anything  else  but  sew.  That 
any  and  each  and  all  the  other  trades  mentioned 
are  just  human  activities,  fitting  exactly  as  well 
(sometimes  even  better)  the  small  strength  and 
delicate  hands  of  crippled  women  as  those  of 
crippled  men,  was  quite  a  new  thought,  and  it  was 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  It  is  only  a 
new  instance  of  the  necessity  of  having  women, 
strong  and  original  women,  on  the  boards  of  our 
public  institutions,  if  the  needs  of  girls  are  to 
get  proper  attention. 

Mrs.  Crowell  sends  us  the  following  clipping 
from  theBelfast  News-Letter,  of  December  2nd: 

WOMEN  CANDIDATES  AT  NEXT  ELEC¬ 
TIONS. 

IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  Bill  conferring 
upon  women  who  are  on  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Franchise  the  right  to  be  nominated  for 
and  to  be  elected  upon  Irish  County  Councils  and 
Borough  County  Councils  should  have  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Yet  it  is  so.  The 
Bid  in  question  is  entitled  the  Local  Authorities 
(Ireland)  Qualification  of  Women  Bill.  It  has 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses,  and 
now  only  awaits  the  Royal  Assent.  This  will  be 
given  to  it  before  Parliament  is  prorogued  for 
the  Session,  so  that  it  will  come  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1912,  in  time  for  'the 
municipal  elections  in  Belfast  in  that  month, 
when  women  accordingly  may  be  nominated  for 
seats  in  the  City  Council.  1  his  is  a  very  marked 
case  of  important  legislation  being  carried 
through  Parliament  without  any  publicity  being 
given  to  it.  The  reason  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  Bill  was  introduced  as  a  private  measure,  that 
it  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  second  reading 
and  was  then  referred  to  one  of  the  standing 
committees.  These  committees  do  their  work 
in  private.  _ _ 

The  15th  Assembly  District  will  give  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  P enfield  and  Mrs.  Laidlaw  on  the 
16th  of  January  at  the  clubhouse,  at  120  West 
81st  Street,  at  8  o  clock  in  the  evening,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  January  it  will  give  another  recep¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Finch,  the  new  president  of  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society. 
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CHILDREN’S  PAGE 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FIFI— III. 

By  Edith  Bailey 
Illustrated  by  Jessie  Banks 


FIFI  was  not  well.  She  was  tired  of  driving 
the  pony  Pedro,  tired  of  her  toys,  tired 
of  her  play  house,  even  tired  of  Mademoiselle. 
She  lay  on  the  sofa  and  Mamma  called  in  the 
doctor. 

“Pshaw,”  said  the  doctor,  “too  much  candy 
and  petting.  That  is  all.” 

But  Mamma  leaned  over  Fifi  and  whispered, 
“Darling,  if  you  will  get  well  I  will  give  you  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  you  want.” 

“I  want  the  Ragged  Boy,”  Fifi  said. 

“Oh,  oh,”  cried  Mamma,  “not  that  naughty, 
dirty  child  who  made  you  run  away,  who  took 
you  fishing  and  berrying?” 

Fifi  nodded.  “I  wanted  to  go,  and  he  is  not 
a  bad  boy,  really,  Mamma.  Fie  works  for  his 
mother,  his  father  is  dead.” 

“Do  they  live  in  that  tumble  down  hut  at  the 
corner  of  our  woods?” 

“Yes,  and  in  a  storm  last  winter  he  and  his 
mother  had  to  stay  up  all  night  to  hold  on  the 
roof.” 

“To  hold  on  the  roof,”  cried  Mamma,  arching 
her  eyebrows,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“It  is  an  old  broken  roof,”  explained  Fifi,  “the 
wind  tore  it  loose  and  it  would  have  blown  quite 
away  if  they  had  not  held  on  to  it  all  night.” 

“How  stupid  of  them  to  live  in  such  a  house,” 
yawned  Fill’s  mamma. 

“They  are  poor,”  explained  Fifi,  “the  boy’s 
mother  can’t  work.” 

“Lazy,  I  suppose !” 

“No,  she  is  all  twisted  up  with  what  the  boy 
calls — rheumatiz.” 

“I  will  telephone  for  little  Geraldine  Rich  to 
come  and  play  with  you,”  coaxed  Fill’s  mother. 

“I  don’t  want  her,”  wailed  Fifi.  “I  want  the 
Ragged  Boy.” 

Fill’s  father  came  in  just  then.  He  said  Fifi 
must  have  just  what  she  wanted,  and  he  went 
after  the  boy. 

The  boy,  was  hoeing  potatoes.  “I  don  t  want 
to  go,”  he  said. 

“Why  not,”  asked  Fill’s  father,  astounded. 
“She  is  a  girl ;  I’m  gettin’  too  old  to  play  with 
girls.  I’m  mos’  ten.” 

“I  will  give  you  something  nice  if  you  will 
come,”  said  Fifi’s  wily  papa. 

“Ma  and  I  have  everything  we  want,”  said  the 
boy  proudly. 

“Have  you  a  pocket  knife?” 

The  boy  grew  sad.  “No,  I  ain’t,  have  not,”  he 
said. 


So  he  went  to  play  with  Fifi. 

Fifi  showed  him  everything.  The  boy  had 
never  seen  a  palace.  The  great,  white  stone 
house  with  its  statues  and  pictures  and  long, 
echoing  halls  frightened  him.  There  were  tall 
men  standing  around  in  purple  clothes  with  white 
silk  stockings  and  white  hair.  The  boy  thought 
they  were  statues,  too.  He  touched  one  of  them 
and  when  the  figure  frowned  and  moved,  he 
jumped  in  fright. 

Fifi  laughed  and  took  him  into  the  gardens, 
fairy  gardens,  rose  gardens  and  lily  gardens, 
pools  full  of  gold  fish,  and  fountains  full  of 
rainbows. 

But  the  boy  liked  the  vegetable  gardens  better. 
Here  he  found  old  friends — cabbages,  peas  and 
beans,  tomatoes  and  onions.  He  could  say  with 
pride,  “Our  turnips  are  almost  as  big.” 

Fifi  took  him  into  the  long,  damp  greenhouses 
and  pulled  off  the  fruit  for  him  to  eat. 

“Payches  and  grapes  and  apricoats,  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  worth  ate  up  by  that  bairn,”  said  McKay, 
the  Scotch  gardener  sadly. 

They  chased  the  white  peacocks  and  threw 
bread  to  the  swans  on  the  lake.  The  kennel  mas¬ 
ter  was  kind  enough  to  put  the  dogs  through  their 
tricks  for  them.  From  the  big  St.  Bernard  at 
one  end  to  the  squat  little  Dachshund  at  the  other, 
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each  dog  answered  to  his  call,  prompt  and  pre¬ 
cise  as  a  soldier. 

But  the  boy  liked  best  of  all  the  stables.  It 
was  joy  to  put  one’s  foot  on  the  floor  spread 
in  patterned  white  sand,  joy  to  inspect  the  stalls 
with  their  gay  straw  trimmings,  to  run  one’s 
eye  along  the  walls  hung  with  rich  leather  and 
polished  metal,  to  wonder  at  the  coaches  and 
carriages,  so  bright  you  could  see  your  face  in 
them,  and  then  the  horses,  those  beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  with  their  satin  coats  and  soft  noses,  snuff¬ 
ing  round  for  an  apple  or  a  carrot.  As  the  boy 
held  out  a  tidbit  for  wicked  little  Pedro,  he 
wished,  oh,  how  he  wished  he  might  some  day  be 
a  stable  boy  in  that  wonderful  stable. 

Finally  Fill  showed  him  her  doll’s  house  and  all 
her  dolls,  and  because  Mademoiselle  had  always 
held  the  boy  in  scorn,  she  wound  her  up  and 
made  her  walk  and  talk,  turn  her  proud  head, 
wink  her  angry  eyes,  and  say,  “Papa,  Mamma,” 
as  natural  as  life. 

“Wal,  goodbye,”  said  the  boy  at  the  end,  “I 


must  go;  Ma  will  be  expectin’  me  to  help  get 
supper.” 

“I  wish  I  could  help  get  supper,”  said  Fifi 
crossly,  “here  I  am  just  fed  like  the  animals.” 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  He  saw  Fifi’s  father 
coming  towards  them  with  something  in  his  hand 
that  looked  like  a  silver  star.  It  was  a  pocket 
knife,  each  blade  open. 

“Gee,  a  big  blade,”  said  the  boy,  “an’  a  little 
one,  an’  a  middle  sized  one,  an’  a  button  hook, 
an’  a  cork  screw,  an’  a  ghimlet,  an’  a  can  opener, 
an’  a  cigar  cutter.  Tears  of  joy  glistened  in  his 
eyes. 

“Papa,”  cried  Fifi,  “I  want  to  go  home  with 
the  boy  and  hoe  potatoes  and  help  get  supper  and 
play  Indian  in  the  woods  with  the  gamekeeper’s 
ten  children.” 

But  papa  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  smiling  and 
shaking  his  head.  “If  you  go,  pet,  what  will 
papa  and  mamma  and  mademoiselle  do?” 

That  night  Fifi  put  in  her  prayers,  “God  help 
royal  families  and  all  poor,  rich  children  and 
make  them  really  poor  some  day,  so  they  can  have 
a  good  time  !  Amen.” 


THE  AMERICAN  HEROINE. 


By  Albert  F.  Trams. 

EED  well,  oh  mine  artist,  to  all  that  I  say 
In  honor  of  her  you  have  come  to  por¬ 


tray. 

Our  heroine  Mother — man’s  Angel,  and  slave — 
The  world  in  its  wideness  holds  no  one  so  brave. 
No  type  of  the  Grecian  with  marble  cold  brow, 
No  face  of  the  Roman  shall  you  paint  for  me 
now ; 

No  German  with  tresses  like  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
No  mesdames  of  fair  France  shall  you  picture 
for  me. 

But  paint  me  the  Mother  who  hallows  them  all, 
The  Ancient,  the  Modern,  the  great  and  the 
small, 

My  Mother,  your  Mother,  so  mysteriously  true 
With  the  laughter  and  love  that  make  Heaven 
for  you. 

Then  fashion  her  face  into  rhythmical  prose, 
Her  lips  touch  with  kisses;  her  cheeks  with  the 
rose, 

Her  hair  make  her  glory,  a  crown  for  her  brow — 
Fail  not  in  your  art,  oh,  my  artist,  not  now ! 

For  her  strength  and  her  courage  are  come  from 
above, 

Her  heart  is  the  fruit  of  God’s  infinite  love — 
Compassionate,  loyal,  tender,  divine 
In  the  sympathy  born  to  humanity’s  shrine. 

Her  hope  is  eternal,  her  faith  is  sublime 
In  the  ultimate  good  of  all  things  of  all  time. 
Then  image  her  thus,  your  Mother,  and  mine, 
Immortalize,  artist,  Our  Mothers  divine. 


DIRECTORY  AND  NOTES  OF  OTHER 
SUFFRAGE  SOCIETIES. 

The  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  has  just 
moved  from  its  former  headquarters  at  505  Fifth 
Avenue  to  180  Madison  Avenue,  where  it  has  taken 
a  large  and  commodious  house.  It  is  thus  much  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  for  work  than  heretofore. 

The  Political  Equality  Association  has  concen¬ 
trated  its  work  in  one  big  establishment  now  through 
the  munificence  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  The 
splendid  house  built  and  furnished  by  her  is  located 
at  15  East  41st  Street.  Hygiene  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  courses  in  the  instruction  of  working  women. 


The  Women  s  Political  Union  has  a  charming  tea 
room,  shop  and  offices  at  46  East  29th  Street.  The 
next  big  event  to  be  arranged  by  the  Union  is  the 
Pankhurst  Meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  on  January  5th. 


The  Political  _  Equality  League,  with  Miss  Mary 
G.  Hay,  as  president,  holds  its  monthly  meetings  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  On  January  Sth,  the  League  is  to 
give  a  most  unique  performance.  Mary  Shaw  will 
present  an  anti-suffrage  rehearsal  for  an  Albany 
hearing  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  re¬ 
mains  for  the  present  at  505  Fifth  Avenue.  A  splen¬ 
did  new  series  of  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  there. 


The  Collegiate  Equal  Suffrage 
offices  at  505  Fifth  Avenue. 


League  has 


its 


The  Equal  Franchise  Society  has  chosen  Mrs 
Jessica  Garretson  Finch  as  president.  Mrs.  Finch 
is  one  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party’s  most  effective 
leaders.  The  society’s  headquarters  are  in  291  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Tower. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  WOMAN  SPIRIT 


By  Helen  A.  Clark. 


HE  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“Oh,  give  me  wisdom!”  Then  from  Zeus’s 
brow 

Sprang  forth  in  glorious  pride 
A  daughter,  gleaming-eyed. 

Heir  to  wisdom  of  the  mightiest, 

Hers  to  go  up  and  down  the  ways  of  men 
Unrecognized,  sage  words  to  whisper,  best 
Of  counsels  give.  Great  kings  and  statesmen, 
then 

Waxed  powerful,  and  warriors,  their  foes 
O’ercame.  But  men  forgot  the  source  whence 
rose 

Their  strength,  were  prosperous,  they  cared  not 
how, 

Forgot  the  daughter  of  the  sky, 

And,  careless,  passed  her  by. 


Again,  the  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“Oh,  give  me  honor !”  And  lo  !  a  miracle  ! 

To  her  was  honor  given  unspeakable, 

To  be  the  mother  of  the  Christ,  the  Son 
Of  Man,  from  all  the  world,  apart,  alone. 

But  men  forgot  that  motherhood  was  shrined 
In  holiness.  A  thing  of  naught  she  pined. 

Only  the  mother  of  the  Son 
Forgot  the  honor  she  had  won. 

Then  loud,  again,  the  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“Oh,  give  me  knowledge !”  But  man  with  scorn¬ 
ful  heart, 

said,  “Let  this  thing  not  be ! 

Is’t  not  enough  that  we 
Abase  ourselves,  her  sky-born  love  to  take, 

Is’t  not  enough  that  her  in  bonds  we  make 
The  mother  of  our  sons  ?  Divine  her  light, 

But  yet  ’tis  man  that  useth  it  in  might. 


Her  place  to  bear  the  son-ships  of  earth’s  life, 
Shall  she  man’s  sister  be,  and  enter  strife 
With  man  in  ways  of  mind  and  thought  and 
art?” 

But,  fierce,  the  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“I  will,  myself,  win  knowledge,  nor  ask  aid,” 
And  then  men  called  her  witch.  Then  burned 
And  hanged  her  at  the  stake.  Concerned 
Were  they  lest  she  should  know  and  conquer  all. 
Then  waxed  the  Woman-Spirit  strong  and 
brave — 

Nor  hate,  nor  cruelty  could  her  appall. 

Hers  to  win  knowledge,  and  hers  at  last  to  save 
For  now  her  eyes  were  opened  and  she  said : 
“Oh,  give  me  Love !” 

But  men  complained,  “What  meaneth  she  by 
Love  ? 

Hath  man  not  made  her  mother  of  his  heirs  ? 
Admitted  her  the  sister  of  his  thought? 

All  that  is  fit  for  her  she  surely  shares, 

Beware,  lest  in  this  new  trap  man  be  caught !” 

Exultant,  now,  the  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“Many  and  wayward  things  are  called  Love. 

But  only  unto  those  in  mind  and  place 
The  equals,  each  to  each,  comes  perfect  trust. 
With  trust  alone  dwells  perfect  love.  The  grace 
Of  him  who  truly  loves  shall  be  to  thrust 
Away  the  bars  that  prison  woman’s  soul, 

And  hinder  man  as  well  from  his  high  goal.” 

Men’s  fears  then  grew  hard  in  doubt  and  pride, 
But  strong  again  the  Woman-Spirit  cried, 

“Soon  shall  deep  love  the  heart  of  man  arouse 
And  I  shall  stand  his  true,  his  equal  spouse. 

My  wisdom  corneth  from  above, 

And  I,  in  faith,  shall  teach  man  love.” 


The  Woman  Voter 
THE  HEROINE  OF  YESTERDAY 

By  Louise  Mansell  Field. 
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JN  the  company  of  men  she  hath  been  all  at¬ 
tention  with  the  modesty  of  a  learner,  not  the 
forwardness  of  a  teacher.  Indeed,  she  always 
showed  the  highest  deference  to  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  men.” 

Thus  comes  the  climax  to  Mr.  Allworthy’s 
praise  of  Sophia  Weston,  a  young  woman  fairly 
representative  of  the  earliest  type  of  heroine 
found  in  English  fiction,  a  type  which  with  cer¬ 
tain  trifling  modifications  persisted  until  recent 
times  and  has  not  yet,  in  fact,  quite  disappeared. 
Timid  and  docile,  delicate,  and  patient,  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears  or  fainting  away  upon  the  very 
smallest  provocation,  endowed  with  any  quantity 
of  colorless  virtues,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  her  general  “deference  to  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  men,”  without  ever  dreaming  of  such  an 
unfeminine  proceeding  as  criticism  either  of  the 
men  or  “their  understandings,”  she  appears  in  the 
books  of  nearly  every  English  novelist  from 
Richardson  to  Thackeray.  True,  she  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  have  “accomplishments.”  She  practiced 
diligently  on  the  piano — it  is  fortunate  that 
apartment  houses  were  unknown  in  those  days  or 
the  number  of  maniacs  and  suicides  would  have 
been  appalling — painted  “portraits”  and  “land¬ 
scapes”  feebly  and  industriously,  even  got  so  far, 
Jane  Austen’s  novels  tell  us,  as  “to  improve  her 
mind”  by  extensive  reading,  and  devoted  herself 
with  veiled  but  unremitting  pertinacity  to  the  one 
serious  business  of  her  life — finding  a  husband. 
What  kind  of  husband  she  sought  did  not,  ap¬ 
parently,  make  much  difference.  Sophia  takes 
Tom  Jones  as  readily  as  Evelina  Lord  Orville. 

That  earliest  of  insurgents,  Jane  Austen, 
sounded  the  first  clear  note  of  protest  when  in 
Marianne  Dashwood  she  displayed  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  weeping  and  fainting  young  lady  and 
later  presented  the  first  modern — and  a  very 
charming — heroine,  Elizabeth  Bennett.  Elizabeth 
might  well  step  from  between  the  covers  of 
“Pride  and  Prejudice”  out  into  the  world  of  to¬ 
day  where,  to  judge  from  the  spirit  and  fluency 
with  which  she  gave  first  Darcy  and  then  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh  her  opinion  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  she  would  prove  an  admirable  speaker  at 
suffrage  meetings. 

But  in  literature  as  in  biology  the  persistence 
of  a  low-organized  species  is  frequent  and  the 
Victorian  novelists  clung  to  the  “smiling,  artless, 
tender  little  domestic  goddess”  with  surprising 
fidelity,  though  the  world  around  them  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  feminine  world,  was  beginning  to  find 
fault  with  the  heroines  held  up  for  admiration 
and  emulation.  Amelia,  Thackeray  himself  tells 


us,  was  pronounced  “fad  and  insipid.”  Certainly 
it  seems  strange  that  he  who  protested  against  the 
milk-and-water  ideas  of  morality,  the  ethical 
cowardice  of  the  time  which  forbade  him  to  draw 
men  as  he  saw  them,  should  have  been  so  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Amelia  type  of  heroine;  stranger  still, 
when  he  himself  acknowledges  her  inability  to 
satisfy  even  a  conventional  and  not  at  all  exacting 
man,  as  he  does  acknowledge  it  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  last  chapter  of  “Vanity  Fair.”  He  seems  to 
have  tried  to  convince  himself  against  his  own 
better  judgment,  his  knowledge,  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  humanity  which  forced  him  whether  he 
would  or  no  to  make  Amelia,  Lady  Castlewood, 
Helen  Pendennis  alike  small,  mean,  hypocritical 
— cattish,  in  short ;  no  other  word  will  serve. 

If  Thackeray  recognized  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Amelia  type  he  left  to  George  Eliot  the  demon¬ 
strating  of  the  difficulties  which,  fostered  by  that 
type,  were  placed  about  a  different  kind  of  woman. 
In  more  than  one  of  her  books  we  read  the  tragedy 
of  a  noble  nature,  baffled  by  conditions  which, 
thanks  to  those  brave  women — and  men — who 
hewed  that  path  through  the  forest  of  tradition 
which  has  led  to  the  higher  education  and  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  complete  emancipation  of 
women,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Dorothea, 
chained  to  a  treadmill  of  doing  whatever  she 
pleased  so  long  as  she  did  nothing  worth  doing, 
was  obliged  to  lead  a  more  or  less  parasitic  ex¬ 
istence  whether  she  wanted  to  or  not,  sprang 
to  greet  the  first  chance  of  escape  into  a  larger 
life  that  seemed  offered  to  her,  with  pitiful  re¬ 
sults,  as  every  reader  of  Middlemarch  knows. 

Like  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  saw  that  the 
feminine  ideal,  then  popular,  brought  unhappi¬ 
ness  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  :  Lydgate  wrecks 
his  life  on  the  rock  of  his  belief  in  that  ideal. 
And  in  truth  it  is  one  which  seems  to  have  worked 
havoc  with  the  characters  of  the  so-called  heroes 
as  well.  How  many  of  Trollope’s  lovers  are 
really  worth  their  salt J.  And  what  writer  of 
to-day  would  expect  his  readers  to  sympathize 
with  a  Tom  Jones?  The  heroine  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  all  alone. 

If  a  Clementina  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old- 
time  feeble  dabbler  in  water-colors,  the  “Man 
AA  ho  AA  as  Good  ’  is  no  longer  a  wooden,  priggish 
Lord  Orville,  but  a  hard-working,  great-hearted 
Dr.  Kincaid. 

It  is  amusing  and  somewhat  pathetic  to  see  how 
many,  even  of  present  day  writers,  keep  casting 
sheep’s  eyes  back  towards  the  old  ideal.  Some¬ 
times  they  compromise  with  an  impossible  cross 
between  an  angel  and  an  idiot,  sometimes  come 
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near  to  spoiling  an  otherwise  fine  character  by 
harping  on  the  maternal  instinct  until  what  should 
be  beautiful  becomes  merely  mawkish.  But  only 
a  very  few  are  reactionary  enough  to  present  a 
heroine  who  is  frankly  a  weakling  and  demand 
our  admiration  for  her.  During  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  model  woman  was  invariably  “soft 
and  feminine” ;  the  woman  with  any  strength  of 
character  was  depicted  as  a  Becky  Sharp.  To¬ 
day  the  roles  have  been  reversed. 

Like  that  splendid  heroine  of  “The  Vision- 
jpg'  ’  or  her  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
Lynch  s  Daughter,”  the  model  woman  of  to-day 
can  and  does  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Facing 
facts  bravely,  with  courage  to  choose  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  part,  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
big-souled  and  big-hearted,  such  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  stronger,  nobler  womanhood  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  in  fact  and  in  fiction  the  ordin¬ 
ary  type  of  the  future,  working  side  by  side  with 
her  comrade,  Man,  for  their  great  common  ob¬ 
ject — the  welfare  of  the  race. 


SUFFRAGISTS  are  thanking  their  stars  that 
Mr.  Richard  Barry  writes  against  them 
rather  than  for  them.* 

His  present  work,  The  Bauble  (which,  by  the 
way,  seems  rather  hard  on  the  Ballot,  to  con¬ 
sider  it  nothing  but  that),  is  the  story  of  a  young 
woman  whose  sudden  passion  for  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage  leads  her  to  abandon  her  home 
and  infant  son  and  take  refuge  with  one  chance 
acquaintance,  then  another;  join  one  society  after 
another;  and  after  her  brief  madness  return  to 
the  bosom  of  her  family  in  a  chastened  frame  of 
mind. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Barry  that  a  woman 
who  will  leave  her  husband  and  baby  with  no 
more  “notice”  than  an  irate  cook  gives  is  far 
better  at  home,  even  rather  closely  confined.  We 
feel  much  more  comfortable  about  her  since  she 
returned  to  her  home.  But  how  we  may  feel 
sure  that  she  will  train  her  son  to  high  ideals  of 
civic  honor  does  not  seem  to  follow. 

One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Barry’s  heroine 
is  “all  there.”  Certainly  he  is  right  in  thinking 
Constance  safer  without  the  vote,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  It’s  hard  to  conceive,  however, 
that  a  college-bred  woman  should  be  ignorant 
that  her  own  father  is  a  State  senator  and  merely 
know  that  “he  goes  to  Albany  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  Winter.”  Does  she  think  her 
parent  sent  up  to  “do  time”  ? 

Constance  goes  in  for  helping  the  “Undergar¬ 
ment  Makers  strike”  (by  which  we  fancy  Mr. 
Barry  refers  to  the  Shirtwaist  Makers  strike  for 
the  headquarters  are  Clinton  Hall)  without  find¬ 
ing  out  what  the  girls  are  striking  about  or 
whether  it  is  a  righteous  cause  or  not.  Mr.  Barry 


doesn’t  seem  to  have  found  out  either.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  they  were  striking  for  the 
vote. 

It’s  a  pity  Mr.  Barry  did  not  study  his  subject 
more.  Information  is  a  safer  foundation  for  a 
novel  than  even  the  stoutest  prejudice.  If  he 
leally  is  convinced  that  every  woman  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  suffrage  is  aiming  for  a  life  of  ex¬ 
cessive  license,  no  wonder  that  he’s  worried; 
but  the  vote  doesn’t  affect  men  that  way.  What 
women  has  Mr.  Barry  met  ?  Can  it  be  that  his 
only  acquaintances  among  “political  women”  are 
those  he  mentioned  in  his  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
aiticle,  who  passed  in  and  out  of  the  office  of  the 

campaign  manager  of  the  wets”?  If  he  inquires 
among  his  acquaintances  he  will  find  that  prob¬ 
ably  half  the  women  he  knows — perfectly  reputa¬ 
ble  wives  and  mothers — believe  in  the  suffrage. 

He  is  rather  reckless — almost  Cookian  in  his 
large  statement  that  in  the  Civil  War  the  only 
ones  who  did  nothing  were  the  suffrage  societies. 
Did  he  never  hear  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  for  in¬ 
stance?  Or  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic? 
Or  of  the  work  done  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  England, 
and  Beecher  was  president  of  the  first  American 
society  for  woman  suffrage  ? 

Another  point  whereon  Mr.  Barry  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  informed  himself  is  the  matter  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  work.  This  he  as¬ 
sumes  is  entirely  done  by  “antis”  and  quite  left 
alone  by  suffragists,  whereas  if  he  had  compared 
the  lists  of  members  of  societies  for  that  purpose 
he  would  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  true. 
Did  he  never  hear,  for  instance,  of  Jane  Addams? 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  man  should  be  content 
to  write  on  so  important  a  subject  with  such 
slender  information.  It  will  not  help  his  credit 
as  an  author.  The  anti-suffragist  who  reads 
The  Bauble  will  find  therein  material  for  a  tirade 
but  nothing  that  will  stand  fire  in  a  debate,  while 
the  woman  who  is  seriously  interested  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  whether  suffragist  or  anti-suf- 
fragist,  will  drop  it  after  a  few  pages  as  not 
worth  while. 

Frances  Duncan. 

*  The  Bauble,  by  Richard  Barry,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  will  speak  in  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  January  5th,  at  8  P.  M.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Political  Union. 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Broadway  Theatre  on  January  9th,  at 
3  o’clock.  All  are  welcome.  Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw 
and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  will  speak. 
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MANHATTAN 


AS  the  work  progresses  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  we  are  all  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  increase  of  activity  in  the  districts. 
The  life  and  the  color  that  one  finds  in  this  re¬ 
markable  localized  activity  is  very  repaying.  I 
think  that  all  the  workers  ought  to  keep  their 
anecdotes,  their  wonderful  human  documents,  on 
file,  and  let  us  compile  a  book  of  Borough  of 
Manhattan  Experiences  some  day.  There  is  a 
tremendous  awakening  among  women  of  all 
classes.  Many  of  the  fortunate  women  and  the 
leisure  women  who  were  apathetic  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  a  vital  interest.  One  of  the  re¬ 
markable  things  about  this  whole  organization 
movement  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  not 
only  the  good  that  it  does  in  building  up  a  great 
foundation  for  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage, 
but  the  remarkable  educative  effect  upon  the 
women  themselves.  Many  women  a  few  months 
ago  were  saying,  “Oh,  it  all  sounds  so  technical 
and  appalling!  I  can  never  keep  these  involved 
things  straight  in  my  mind  concerning  committees 
and  leaders  and  captains  and  clubs  and  enroll¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  for  senators  and  assemblymen 
and  district  politicians,  that  is  entirely  outside 
my  experience.  I  never  shall  be  able  to  get  it 
straight!”  These  very  women  are  now  dealing 
with  all  these  matters  of  organization — which  on 
close  view  are  the  simplest  and  most  untechnical 
things  imaginable — and  are  handling  district 
work  with  an  ease  that  almost  surprises  them¬ 
selves. 

The  development  of  speakers  out  of  women 
who  have  hitherto  said  they  would  be  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  is  another  very 
interesting  phenomenon.  Aside  from  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  ability,  the  general  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  women  is  something  remarkable  to 
me.  It  begins  with  their  unselfishness  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  nobody  on  the  outside  realizes  the 
amount  of  generosity  that  is  displayed  by  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  leaders. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  been  absolutely 
self-supporting  for  its  whole  work.  This  is  only 
possible  because  of  the  generosity  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  leaders.  Many  of  our  women  are 
making  very  definite  personal  sacrifices — some 
of  them  of  a  very  feminine  kind.  The  other 


evening  one  of  our  leaders  surveyed  her  hat 
with  a  sad  little  shake  of  her  head  and  said  to 
her  husband :  “I  think  I  will  have  to  be  getting 
a  new  hat.”  “Why  don’t  you  spend  some  of  the 
money  that  you  are  always  saving  for  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party?”  he  said,  teasingly.  Our  gen¬ 
erous  leader,  who  is  always  doing  things  to  make 
the  district  work  go  smoothly,  gave  another  look 
at  the  hat,  pulled  up  a  somewhat  drooping  wing, 
and  said,  hastily :  “Oh,  I  think  this  hat  will  do, 
after  all.” 

Some  of  the  leaders  and  officers  of  the  district 
organizations  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
their  own  districts  in  the  quietest  and  most  un¬ 
obtrusive  way.  I  am  filled  with  enthusiasm  when 
I  think  of  the  calibre  and  ability  and  devotion 
of  our  Assembly  District  leaders. 

A  few  notices  of  meetings  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  The  IV oman  Voter.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  any  reported  meetings  in  The  Woman  Voter 
are  only  a  small  number  of  those  meetings  ac¬ 
tually  held,  for  the  news  needs  to  be  handed  in  ten 
days  before  The  Woman  Voter  is  out,  and  very 
often  notices  of  meetings  cannot  be  given  so  far 
ahead,  as  the  getting  of  a  hall,  or  a  clubroom,  or 
possibly  a  private  drawing-room  is  something 
that  cannot  frequently  be  done  at  short  notice.  In 
certain  districts,  as  in  the  27th  and  the  25th,  the 
district  organization  goes  ahead  and  engages  a 
special  canvasser  to  supplement  the  volunteer 
work  of  the  district  officers  and  captains.  I  will 
not  go  into  much  details,  but  simply  say,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  Miss  Rankin  and  Miss  Swinnerton  have 
been  doing  remarkably  fine,  devoted  work.  As 
they  go  around  the  city  they  are  inspired  with 
fresh  devotion  to  the  cause  of  women.  They 
come  in  sometimes  burning  with  holy  zeal  for 
better  conditions  and  with  an  indignation  that 
spurs  them  to  greater  activity  when  they  see  the 
oppression  and  the  degradation  to  which  women 
are  submitted  in  so  many  parts  of  this  city. 

One  aspect  of  our  work  which  is  not  given  a 
very  great  deal  of  publicity  and  which  I  think 
many  people  who  are  not  on  the  inside  of  our 
organization  do  not  know,  is  our  activity  with 
the  working  girls.  The  Wage-Earners  League 
is  covering  that  ground  more  and  more,  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  our  cap- 
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tains  and  workers  are  girls  whose  daylight  hours 
are  filled  with  work  that  is  often  toilsome  and 
oppressive,  and  yet  who  find  time  to  work  for 
this  cause  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  hours.  We  are  meeting  with  such  girls  in 
a  number  of  new  ways,  d  he  girls’  clubs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  church  houses  and  church  set¬ 
tlements  are  calling  upon  us  frequently  now  to 
pi  esent  the  suffrage  cause  to  these  young  women, 
and  theie  we  go  and  meet  those  who  would  not 
come  to  us.  Miss  Rankin  among  the  young 
women  of  the  Junior  League  House,  and  Miss 
Chapman,  the  leader  of  the  26th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict,  in  her  meetings  at  the  People’s  Tabernacle, 
08  East  102nd  Street,  are  reaching  a  great  many 
young  people.  Miss  Chapman’s  next  meeting 
will  be  January  4th,  at  8  o’clock.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  telling  activity. 

The  organization  work  in  the  13th  Assembly 
District,  at  the  headquarters,  307  West  54th 
Street,  has  been  going  on  successfully.  Miss  Mar¬ 
ian  Swinton,  the  artist,  and  Miss  Campbell  are 
going  to  assume  the  leadership  and  vice-leader¬ 
ship,  respectively,  of  the  district.  We  are 
planning  a  rousing  meeting  there  for  their  in¬ 
auguration. 

Miss  Rankin  having  moved  out  of  the  14th  As¬ 
sembly  District,  we  are  very  busy  re-organizing 
there.  Miss  Sibyl  Wilbur  is  assuming  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  that  district,  with  Miss  Grace  Duffy 
Boylan  as  the  vice-leader.  Miss  Wilbur  has 
splendid  plans  for  this  district,  in  which  the 
ability  of  the  ardent  suffragist,  the  laboring 
woman,  the  social  worker,  and  the  author  will 
be  combined.  We  feel  that  the  advent  of  Miss 
W  ilbur  and  Miss  Boylan  and  Mrs.  Webb  into 
the  work  is  one  over  which  we  may  well  rejoice. 

There  is  not  space  here  in  which  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Weeks’  good  work  in  the  27th  District, 
among  the  colored  people  and  other  social  groups, 
or  of  the  splendid  work  being  done  in  the  29th 
Assembly  District.  There,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Finch  and  Mrs.  Bisbee,  Miss  Katherine 
Ecob  has  been  working  as  an  organizer.  There 
is  a  29th  Assembly  District  clubhouse  in  sight,  of 
which  The  IV o man  Voter  readers  will  hear  later. 

Another  activity  which  I  should  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  is  that  of  the  Dramatic  Committee  in  the 
25th  Assembly  District.  These  enterprising  suf¬ 
fragists  are  ready  to  offer  their  suffrage  plays, 
cast  and  all,  to  other  Assembly  Districts  for  a 
nominal  fee.  4  his  is  a  splendid  way  of  giving 
very  lively  suffrage  propaganda  and  gathering 
the  lukewarm  or  uninterested  members  of  an  As¬ 
sembly  District  into  the  fold.  “Gather  them  in 
and  set  them  to  work;”  this  should  be  our  As¬ 
sembly  District  slogan. 

Harriet  B.  Laideaw. 


THE  BRONX 

HE  34th  Assembly  District,  of  which  Mrs. 
H.  Secoi-Tonjes  is  Leader,  held  its  first 
mass  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  December  19th, 
m  the  P.  O.  Building  on  Fox  Street.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  out-door  meeting  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Pierce. 

The  speakers  in  the  hall  were  Miss  Rankin 
Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk' 
the  chairman  of  the  Bronx.  Mrs.  Tonjes  was 
m  the  chair. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  hall  Jan¬ 
uary  16th.  The  aim  of  the  district  is  to  make 
this  hall  a  center  of  their  activities.  Miss  Irene 
Fail,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bronx  borough,  has 
been  appointed  Borough  Organizer.  All  com¬ 
munications  will  reach  her  at  her  home,  1047 
Stebbins  Avenue,  the  Bronx.  Send  contributions 
to  her  for  work  in  the  Bronx ;  money  is  greatly 
needed. 

The  out-door  work  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Mrs. 
Ohve  Pieice,  Chairman  of  Public  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  Bronx. 

The  many  pulpits  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  on  Church  Work  in  the  Bronx  will 
be  filled  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Rev.  Irene  Earl  and 
Mrs.  H.  Secor-Tonjes. 

Helen  Secor-Tonjes. 


QUEENS 

QUEENS  should  be  known  as  the  borough 
of  magnificent  distances.  It  stretches  from 
Sound  to  Ocean  and  comprises  forty-two  towns 
and  villages,  now,  of  course,  all  a  part  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  Equal  suffrage  is  a  new 
thought  to  most  of  the  residents,  practically  no 
suffrage  work  having  been  done  here  before  the 
formation  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  We 
now  have  more  than  one  thousand  enrolled 
members. 

Besides  the  Assembly  District  organizations 
there  are  three  suffrage  clubs  which  hold  monthly 
meetings,  open  to  the  public.  In  addition  to  these 
regular  meetings  each  club  has  a  mass  meeting 
once  or  twice  during  the  year,  held  in  some  public 
hall  m  the  evening,  so  that  the  men  can  attend. 
Street  meetings  are  not  as  yet  popular  among 
this  rather  conservative  population,  so  we  have 
held  but  two  with  rather  meagre  results.  A  most 
successful  picnic  and  a  strawberry  festival,  how¬ 
ever,  were  held  during  the  Summer. 

Cora  P.  Hamilton. 


The  next  Broadway  Theatre  meeting  will  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  January  9th,  at  3 
o’clock.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  will  speak.  A 
full  program  will  have  to  be  announced  through 
the  press. 
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BROOKLYN 

The  following  report  of  a  Brooklyn  meeting 
is  taken  from  a  local  paper  the  day  after : 

SUFFRAGETTES  “HECKLE”  McQUADE. 

THERE  have  been  stories  of  cold  “turn¬ 
downs”  handed  to  the  champions  of 
“Women’s  Rights”  by  district  leaders  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  no  such  tales  have  emanated  from  the 
suffragette  meeting  held  in  the  Greenpoint 
Settlement  on  Wednesday  night,  where  District 
Leader  John  A.  McQuade  was  “heckled”  by  ac¬ 
tive  workers  in  the  “cause.” 

The  obliging  leader  was  accompanied  to  the 
meeting  by  Assemblyman-elect  Thomas  E.  Will- 
mott,  Joseph  Brady  and  others  from  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Assembly  District  Democratic  Club.  The 
meeting  they  attended  was  a  session  of  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Club,  at  which  Mrs.  Tripp,  elected  last 
Fall  to  the  leadership  of  the  suffrage  forces  in 
the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  presided. 

Did  the  leader  commit  himself  on  the  ballot- 
for-woman  question?  Not  McQuade.  He  dip¬ 
lomatically  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  McQuade  stated  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  brought  into  close  enough  touch  with  the 
subject  to  form  any  opinion  as  the  feasibility  or 
possibilities  of  the  movement.  Then  he  resumed 
his  seat  while  the  suffrage  leaders  wondered 
whether  to  shout  or  groan. 

Assemblyman-elect  Thomas  E.  Willmott  spoke 
more  at  length.  Mr.  Willmott  was  asked  by  the 
presiding  suffrage  worker  to  try,  if  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  on  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  next  Assembly,  to  get  a  bill  for  equal  suf¬ 
frage  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Will- 
mott’s  answer  was  encouraging  to  the  ladies. 

“While  I  have  not  fully  decided  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  movement,”  he  said,  “I  will  comply 
with  your  request  in  this  regard,  at  least.” 

James  B.  Brady,  who  was  one  of  McQuade’s 
speakers  in  the  campaign  for  the  leadership  last 
Fall,  brought  an  air  of  levity  into  the  meeting 
when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  giving  the  women  the  ballot.  Brady  said  that 
in  such  a  gathering  of  femininity  it  would  hardly 
be  good  policy  or  gallant  to  harbor  any  sentiment 
other  than  such  as  he  had  expressed. 

The  ladies  served  lemonade  and  biscuits  as  re¬ 
freshments. 


Reports  of  Meetings  Past  and  Future 

The  13th  Assembly  District  has  opened  head¬ 
quarters  at  307  West  54th  Street.  Meetings  are 
held  the  second  Monday  of  every  month,  the 
next  one  being  on  January  8th,  at  8  P.  M.  The 
public  is  invited. 


The  15th  Assembly  District  held  three  open-air 
meetings  in  December  and  four  weekly  indoor 
meetings,  all  being  very  well  attended.  Miss  M. 
E.  McCalmont  was  a  new  speaker  in  the  Party 
and  a  very  interesting  one.  A  suffrage  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  at  the  club  house  was  most  success¬ 
ful  and  the  Christmas  dinner  equally  so.  A 
Japanese  chef  has  been  installed  with  satisfaction 
and  the  sale  of  Japanese  and  Philippine  goods 
has  been  excellent.  A  tea  for  the  leaders  was 
given  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  present.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  for  a  whist  party,  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  Republican  Party  headquarters, 
and  a  Votes  for  Women  Leap  Year  dance. 

1  he  15th  Assembly  District  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meetings  for  January: 

January  9th.  The  play,  “The  Home  Thrust,” 
written  by  Mrs.  Chas.  Caffin  and  so  successfully 
acted  by  Mrs.  Caffin  and  Mrs.  Helen  Griffith  in 
the  25th  Assembly  District  in  December,  will  be 
given  at  8  :30  at  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  So¬ 
cial  Headquarters,  120  West  81st  Street.  Tickets, 
25  cents.  All  are  urged  to  come. 

January  16th,  in  the  evening,  at  the  same  place 
as  above,  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Penfield  and  Mrs. 
Laidlaw. 

January  23rd.  A  meeting  at  the  same  place 
as  above,  with  Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  as  speaker. 

January  30th.  A  meeting  at  the  same  place  as 
above,  with  Mr.  I.  N.  Thurman  as  speaker. 


The  19th  Assembly  District  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Thompson,  605  West  112th  Street,  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  January  4th,  at  8  o’clock.  Officers 
foi  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected  and  activities 
outlined. 


The  21st  Assembly  District  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
diner  Hirons,  on  December  7th,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage,  who  listened  with  close 
attention  and  evident  pleasure  to  the  talk  given 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman.  A  number  of  anti¬ 
suffragists  were  present  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  come  again  to  hear  further  discussion.  The 
euchre  party  given  by  the  district  on  December 
8th  was  both  enjoyable  and  successful  financially. 
On  January  4th  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert  Plimpton,  640  West 
139th  Street,  to  which  all  are  invited.  The  dis¬ 
trict  seems  to  be  taking  hold  of  The  Woman 
Voter  with  energy  also. 

(  Continued  on  page  jo) 


The  Woman  Voter 
WOMEN  AND  THE  PRESS  IN  1911 


WOMEN  have  been  portrayed  in  the  mag¬ 
azines  of  the  year  as  scientists,  sculptors, 
artists,  as  money-makers,  as  lawyers,  littera¬ 
teurs,  policewomen,  in  their  relation  to  the  peace 
movement  and  as  factors  in  industry.  Both  men’s 
and  women’s  ideas  about  women  .  have  ranged 
from  studies  of  the  purpose  of  womanhood  to 
the  relation  between  women  and  street  cars. 
Primitive  women,  Japanese,  Turkish,  Esquimau, 
and  grand  old  women  of  all  times  and  places,  to¬ 
gether  with  possible  women  of  to-morrow,  have 
given  virility  to  the  popular  magazines. 

Furthermore,  the  relation  of  women  to  equal 
suffrage  has  been  discussed  to  an  extent  which 
indicates  the  growing  strength  of  the  woman’s 
movement.  The  importance  of  woman  suffrage, 
special  studies  in  its  workings,  its  general  pend¬ 
ing  victory  and  its  growth  throughout  the  world 
have  all  been  treated.  The  list  of  the  monthlies 
to  whom  particular  credit  is  due  for  space  they 
have  given  to  this  question  is  a  very  long  one,  but 
it  includes  such  as  these:  Hampton’s,  North 
American  Review,  World’s  Work,  Forum,  Harp¬ 
er’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Bazaar,  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Delineator,  Current  Literature,  World  To- 
Day,  Review  of  Reviews,  American  Magazine, 
Dial,  La  Follette’s,  Collier’s,  Dress,  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr  and  Ida  Husted  Harper  have 
contributed  excellent  articles  during  the  year  and 
Zona  Gale  had  a  powerful  story  in  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  for  December.  The  series,  by 
Jane  Addams,  in  McClure’s,  is  a  most  significant 
one  also. 

For  Goodness’  Sake  is  a  magazine  only  a  few 
months  old.  It  made  its  debut  with  a  strong  suf¬ 
frage  article  entitled  Notes  for  Men  on  Votes  for 
Women.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  reprint  the 
entire  article,  but  the  following  extract  will  in¬ 
dicate  its  value : 

“Having  so  much  evidence  before  his  eyes 
of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which 
American  women  are  held  by  their  men  it  would 
come  as  a  cold  water  shock  for  our  visitor  to 
come  in  contact  with  such  a  contradiction  of  his 
evidence  as  would  be  before  him  when  he  came  to 
study  the  civil  and  political  standing  of  the 
American  women.  In  the  world  of  Government 
he  would  find  in  New  York  City  that  men  would 
rather  deify  women  and  give  them  magazine 
credit  for  all  the  brains  in  the  world  than  give 
them  one  tiny  say  in  the  conduct  of  political 
affairs.” 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  also  revealed  by  the  at¬ 
titude  taken  by  the  humorous  weeklies  toward 
the  “Suffragettes.”  Life  is  openly  “anti,”  as  is 
well  known.  In  view  of  its  labor  sympathies, 
this  is  particularly  difficult  to  understand.  Satire, 


a  new  comic  weekly,  which  has  only  been  out  a 
few  weeks,  gave  indications  in  its  first  issue  of 
being  a  strong  “anti,”  also.  (See  The  Woman 
Voter  for  November.)  In  a  special  Suffragette 
Number  in  December,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
refutation  of  Kipling’s  Female  of  the  Species  and 
a  tendency  to  satirize  suffrage  in  a  much  more 
friendly  and  amiable  way.  There  was  little  sting 
to  the  jibes  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  what 
are  humorous  aspects  of  the  question. 

Judge,  however,  presents  the  climax  to  this 
situation  by  openly  endorsing  Votes  for  Women 
just  as  the  old  year  closed.  Every  week  hence¬ 
forth  there  will  be  suffrage  features  and  every 
believer  in  the  movement  for  equal  suffrage  will 
doubtless  eagerly  purchase  the  issues  as  they  ap¬ 
pear. 

The  Pictorial  Review  begins  a  series  in  Jan¬ 
uary  on  The  Spread  and  Meaning  of  Feminism. 
The  first  splendid  article  is  by  Louis  E.  Van 
Norman,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  series 
is  introduced  by  an  editorial  announcement 
which  seems  to  us  the  best  thing  we  have  yet  had 
to  record.  We  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
editor : 

“The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a  series 
which  will  attempt  an  interpretation  of  the  ideals 
and  convictions  of  these  advanced  women.  Read 
it  with  thoughtful  care,  for  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  all  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  in  this 
much-agitated  movement,  either  for  or  against. 
In  the  minds  of  the  editors  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  series  of  articles  ever  published 
in  a  woman’s  magazine.” 

A  review  of  the  press  work,  therefore,  in  1911, 
proves  again  the  power  of  the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  inevitability  of  women’s  enfran¬ 
chisement. 


WOMEN  VOTERS  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

“It  appears  that  there  was  no  confusion  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  women  as  to  how  to  mark 
the  ballot.  They  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out.  Nor  did  they  suffer  in  their  dignity  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  stand  in  line  with  their  husbands  or  male 
acquaintances.  Their  presence  seems  to  have 
rather  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  good  man¬ 
ners  at  the  polls,  though  voting  places  are  usually 
marked  by  the  prevalence  of  law  and  order”- — ■ 
Tammany  Times,  December  9th. 


Help  your  own  Magazine  by  getting  sub¬ 
scribers  now. 
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Honorary  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Penfield,  730  E.  242  St. 

Vice-Ch  m.,  Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren,  68  Buckingham 
Rd.,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  Wells,  46  West  9th  St. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  317  W.  74  St. 
Asst.  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  Martha  Washington  Hotel. 


n ANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  312  W.  90  St. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Griffith,  17  W.  8  St. 

Rec.  Sec’y,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Tiffany,  128  E.  36  St. 

Cor.  Sec’y,  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy-Greeley. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell,  104.4  Fifth  Ave. 

ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  1— Miss  Elsa  Ueland,  28  McDougal  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  2— Miss  L.  L.  Dock,  265  Henry  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  3 — - 

Assembly  Dist.  4— Mrs.  Rappaport,  288  E.  Broadway. 

Assembly  Dist.  5 — Miss  Josephine  Roche,  26  Jones  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  6.— Mrs.  J.  Mittleman,  116  Columbia  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  7 — Miss  Adele  M.  Woodward,  365  W.  23  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  8— Mrs.  Ehrlich,  151  Ludlow  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  9 — Miss  Clara  Zimmermann,  534  Ninth  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  10 — 

Assembly  Dist.  11 — Mrs.  Katherine  Quinn,  359  W.  47  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  12 — Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Gillette,  222  E.  17  St 
Assembly  Dist.  13— Miss  Marian  Swinton,  939  Eighth  Ave.  ' 
Assembly  Dist.  14— Sibyl  Wilbur,  335  E.  31st  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  15 — Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  162  W.  86  St 
Assembly  Dist.  16— Mrs.  Hess,  515  Lexington  Ave. 

Assembly  Dist.  17— Mrs.  William  Jas.  Morton,  224  Riverside  Dr. 
Assembly  Dist.  18 — Mrs.  James  Gear,  301  E.  68  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  19 — Miss  Marion  Burritt,  540  W.  122  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  20 — Mrs.  Clara  Buchold,  307  E.  78  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  21 — Mrs.  Albert  Plimpton,  640  W.  139  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  22 — 

Assembly  Dist.  23— Mrs.  John  Bolles,  135  Hamilton  Place. 

Assembly  Dist.  24 — 

Assembly  Dist.  25— Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  The  Chelsea  23 
ot.  and  Seventh  Ave. 

Assembly  Dist.  26— Miss  Lena  M.  Chapman,  58  E.  102d  St 
Assembly  Dist.  27— Mrs.  W.  Holden  Weeks,  70  W.  49  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  28 — Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan,  196  E.  106th  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  29 — Mrs.  Jessica  Garrettson  Finch,  61  E.  77  St 
Assembly  Dist.  31 — Mrs.  Jennie  Gailand,  214  W.  121st  St. 


BRONX  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  1567  Wilkins  Ave. 

I  ice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  M.  L.  de  Bender  York,  2830  Marion  Ave 
Secretary,  Rev.  Irene  Earl,  1567  Wilkins  Ave. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Oliver,  3737  Willett  Ave. 


ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  30 — Miss  Lonergan,  181  Alexander  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  32 — Mrs.  J.  T.  Penfield,  E.  243  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  33 — Mrs.  J.  W.  Klein,  856  Cauldwell  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  34 — Mrs.  Helen  Secor  Tonjes,  2011  Mapes  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  35 — Mrs.  William  Swan,  2387  Grand  Ave. 


QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

.  Chairman,  Mrs.  James  H.  Ecob,  100  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.  ’ 

Vice-Ch’m,  Miss  Eliza  Macdonald,  165  Jamaica  Ave.,  Flushing, 

.  Secretary,  Miss  Valentina  Whiting,  251  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush- 

1. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Adele  Miln  Linville,  6  Madison  Ave  Ta- 
maica,  L.  I.  ’  J 

ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

^^Island^City^"  1 — MrS'  Ja"e  Hoben>  ,69  Twelfth  Street.  Long 

Assembly  Dist.  2 — Miss  Josephine  Hewins,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 
Assembly  Dist.  3 — Mrs.  Richard  Mott,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 
Assembly  Dist.  4 — Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton,  36  Park  Ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 


RICHflOND  BOROUGH. 

kinsville”^’  IM'SS  Edith  M-  Whitmore>  The  Baltimore,  Tomp- 
Brightonf*S?  IMrS'  EIeanor  E'  WaIser,  Livingston  Place,  New 
Brighton^S.  L^'  Wm'  G'  WiIcox>  115  Davis  Ave-.  W.  New 
BrfghtonT  S:  L^rS'  C  A’  IngalIs-  345  Bennett  Ave.,  W.  New 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Griffith,  17  W.  8  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Litt,  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

bofoulr0”’  MrS'  W-  W-  Penfield’  and  the  chairman  of  each 
LABOR  UNIONS. 

Chairman.  Miss  Leonora  O’Reilly,  43  E.  22d  St. 

PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hughston,  57  W.  53  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  print  the  new  Brooklyn  Directory  in  this  issue,  as  the 
returns  are  not  all  in.  It  will  however  appear  hereafter. 
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( Continued  from  page  27) 

THE  Twenty-fifth  Assembly  District  has 
formed  a  permanent  Dramatic  Committee 
with  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Caffin  as  chairman.  On 
December  15th  and  16th  this  committee  pre¬ 
sented  three  suffrage  plays  in  the  Parish  Hall  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church.  “The  Home  Thrust,”  a  play 
written  by  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Caffin,  and  staged  by 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Caffin,  was  acted  by  Mrs.  Caffin 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Graham  Griffith.  By  paying  a 
small  royalty  this  play  may  be  had  for  acting; 
or  by  paying  a  small  fee  to  the  25th  District,  the 
actors  may  be  engaged  to  repeat  the  play  for  other 
districts  or  suffrage  clubs. 

A  three-part  play,  the  actors  of  which  may  be 
engaged  in  the  same  way  by  other  organizations, 
is  “Miss  Appleyard’s  Conversion,”  in  which  the 
parts  are  taken  by  Miss  Esther  Andrews,  Miss 
Corinne  Low  and  Miss  Hedwig  Vendal. 

This  play,  together  with  “A  Woman’s  Influ¬ 
ence”  was  staged  by  Miss  Forbes-Robertson.  The 
leading  part  in  “A  Woman’s  Influence”  was 
played  on  December  15th  by  Miss  Forbes-Robert¬ 
son  and  on  December  16th  by  Miss  Olive  Wynd- 
ham.  Other  actors  in  the  cast  were  Mrs.  John 
T.  Conover,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Livingston,  Miss  Ida 
Rauh  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Howe. 

A  suffrage  tea  for  new  members  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Howe  on  December  12th. 


The  26th  Assembly  District  held  a  meeting 
December  7th  at  the  People’s  Tabernacle,  54 
East  102nd  Street,  with  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin 
and  Miss  Anna  Reilly  as  the  principal  speakers. 
Dr.  A.  Fine,  one  of  our  men  who  marched  in 
the  suffrage  parade,  was  present  and  spoke,  as 
did  also  Miss  Podell,  Dr.  Freedman  and  Robert 
Tyndall.  Miss  Irene  Malvieson,  the  English 
actress,  recited  and  Mrs.  Marie  Schilling  sang. 
“Ma  Can’t  Vote”- — an  exercise  by  little  girls  was 
greatly  enjoyed.  Seventeen  new  members  came 
in,  five  subscriptions  to  The  Woman  Voter  were 
secured,  sixteen  copies  were  sold  and  several 
dollars  netted  for  the  treasury.  The  district  will 
hold  another  meeting  January  4th. 


The  27th  Assembly  District  has  secured  head¬ 
quarters  at  20  West  33rd  Street,  one  flight  up. 
Mrs.  Himes  Cox,  election  district  captain,  will 
be  in  charge.  Suffrage  articles  and  literature  will 
be  on  sale.  The  district  leader,  Mrs.  Weeks,  will 
be  at  these  headquarters  every  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  two  o’clock  to  five-thirty,  and  urges  en¬ 
rolled  members  to  come  with  their  friends  for  in¬ 
formation  and  discussion  of  the  district’s  plans 
and  needs.  Miss  Triese,  of  the  Colonnia  tea¬ 
room  downstairs,  will  serve  us  with  lunches  and 
teas. 


THE 

MADISON  MARKET 

706  MADISON  AVENUE 

Near  63d  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephones,  Plaza  5970  and  5971 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

Meats,  Poultry,  Game,  Fruits 


STEAMER  BASKETS  A  SPECIALTY 

Table  Luxuries  Fancy  Groceries 

Hot  House  Products 


JOHN  VINCENT  DONAHUE,  PROPRIETOR 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 


Lamps,  Lanterns,  Candlesticks,  Candle 
Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Panels,  Antique 
Embroideries,  Tooled  and  Illuminated 
Leather  Novelties,  Baskets,  Pottery, 
Brasses,  Trays,  Fabrics,  Wall  Papers, 
Furniture,  Rugs,  Hangings,  Art  Wares,  etc. 

The  Himes-Cox  Studios 

20  West  33d  Street,  New  York 


Scientific  Brassiere  Making 

Do  you  realize  that  experieme 
and  knowledge  of  fashions  be¬ 
sides  skill  in  the  actual  making  of 
brassieres  are  the  things  which 
make  one  brassiere  superior  to 
another?  How  can  a  fashionable 
gown  look  at  its  best  when  worn 
over  an  “out  of  style"  brassiere? 


is  made  by  a  thoroughly  experienced  modiste,  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  latest  fashions,  and  has  made  brassieres 
for  years. 

When  you  buy  a  brassiere  ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  A.  P. 

Send  for  booklet  showing-  different  styles. 

GlV/f  Wholesale  Showrooms: 

•  *  v/lA  928  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory,  23  Ralph  St.,  Brooklyn 


THE 


-  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

A.  P.  Brassiere  Directoire 

Pat.  June  19,  1906 


$1.50 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter." 
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WHO  WILL  BUY  A  PIANO? 

WE  call  your  special  attention  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Tel-Electric  Piano  Com¬ 
pany.  Lhidoubtedly  many  of  our  readers  and 
friends  are  intending  to  purchase  a  piano.  Send 
in  your  address  or  that  of  any  friend  at  once  to 
Headquarters. 

The  Tel-Electric  Piano  Co.  offers  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  a  most  liberal  commission  on 
every  piano  sold  through  its  efforts.  The  com¬ 
mission  on  any  piano  sold  will  be  credited  to 
the  Assembly  District  from  which  the  order  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Purchases  can  be  made  on  easy  payments 
if  desired.  Read  their  full-page  advertisement 
carefully. 

We  hope  that  each  Assembly  District  will  give 
this  its  immediate  attention.  Make  a  thorough 
canvass.  We  want  to  sell  at  least  ten  pianos  dur¬ 
ing  January. 

When  calling  at  the  show  rooms  of  the  Tel- 
Electric  Piano  Co.,  be  sure  and  state  that  you  call 
in  response  to  their  advertisement  in  The  Woman 
Voter. 

Have  you  noticed  the  advertisement  of  The 
Silas  E.  Pearsall  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Talking  Machines  and  the  Victrolas?  Write 
them  for  a  catalogue  or  visit  them  at  541  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  listen  to  the  demonstrations. 

Free  demonstrations  will  also  ge  given  by  The 
Noxall  Water  Filter  Company,  and  the  Vacuna 
Vacuum  Carpet  Sweeper  Company. 

H.  S.  Tonjes 


ovrTea  rqoms 

'fbe  COLONIAiiS:©  West  $3  Street. 
"VANITY FAIEje  4  West  4JO  Street. 
Ae  GTrxDEN,  O’Neill  Main  St. 

„>siyth  Avenue  and  2-2-  Street 


ore, 


V\fiss  cTrrese^i(i 
VMiss  Jjucfiey  £*& 
cAT/sS  (arson  «se>ot 


Women’s  Speaking  Club  of  America 

EVERY  THURSDAY  EVENING 
November  9th  -  February  29th 

Genealogical  Hall,  226  West  58th  Street 


GRACE  E.  GUNN 

1017  WOODYCREST  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FIND  YOUR  RIGHT  VOCATION  ! 

HAVE  YOU  BRAINS?  YES! 

ARE  YOU  USING  THEM  ARIGHT?  DO  YOU  KNOW 
WHAT  BUSINESS  OR  PROFESSION  TO  SELECT? 

IF  NOT,  CALL  ON 

FOWLER  &.  WELLS  CO. 

18  EAST  22ND  STREET,  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


What’s  more  appetizing  on  a  cold 
day  than  a  cup  of  bouillon?  Noth-  | 

|  ing  can  be  quicker  than  Oxo  Bouil¬ 
lon  Cubes.  Always  ready — always 
right. 

A  cube  to  a  cupful — 

A  cupful  in  a  minute. 

:?  In  tins  of  four  sizes  S 

4  for  10c  50  for  $1.20 

10  for  25c  100  for  $2.35 

|  At  your  dealer’s— or  sent  prepaid  by  us.  1 

FREE— Send  us  your  dealer's  name  fa 

j  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  :5 

1  box  of  Oxo  Bouillon  Cubes  free.  1 

CORNEILLE  DAVID  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

Dept.  B  9  No.  Moore  St.  New  York  City 
Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 


CHARLOTTE  HOWELL  BUSCK 

57  WEST  1  OTH  STREET 

Instruction  in  Tooled  Leather 
and  Dyed  Fabrics 

“MANY  A  WOMAN  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

UNTIL  SHE  SPEAKS!” 

MARY  PHELPS,  A.  M.  (Si) 

1003  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Expression 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  CLASS-WORK  IN  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


PERRY  AVERILL 

BARITONE  TEACHER  AND  SALON  SINGER 

No.  220  West  Fifty-ninth  Street 

TEL.  1097  COLUMBUS  NEW  YORK 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 
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$100,000  CAMPAIGN  FUND 


RECEIPTS. 

Reported  in  December  issue . 

Additional  Box  Receipts  Annual  Convention];] 

25th  Assembly  District . 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Gannete . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lindsley . . 

Mr.  L.  E.  Opedyke . ]]]]]]] 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman . .  ]  ]  ]  ] 

Miss  M.  B.  Hervey . 

Miss  Eliza  MacDonald . ]]]]]]]]]]]]] 

Jas.  H.  Robinson . ]  ]  ] 

Mrs.  S.  Ayres . 

Mrs.  C.  Collins . '.'.".]]]]*"" 

Mrs.  F.  Ryan . ...'...'.']]]] 

Mrs.  Lancer  . 

Mrs.  J.  O’Connell . 

Miss  M.  Anderson . 

Miss  Seeley  . .’]]]]]]]]] 

Mrs.  J.  Berry . .  ]  '.  '.  1 1  ]]]]]]]'.  ] 

Miss  A.  Spahr . ].]]]]]] 

Mrs.  W.  Morris . 

Mrs.  E.  de  B.  York . ]]]]]] 

Miss  E.  Wilson . 

Miss  A.  Wilson . .  .  .  .  .  ] 

Mrs.  E.  Morf . ]  ]  ] 

Mrs.  Ireland  . ]]]]]]]]]]]] 

Miss  D.  Ireland . 

Mrs.  G.  Gunn . ]] 

Mrs.  Wilday  . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Mrs.  MacDougal  . 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Swan . .  ]]]]]] 

Mr.  C.  A.  Vanderbilt . ] 

Collection  Broadway  Theatre  . ]]]]]]] 

Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell . ]  ] 

Mrs.  Georgia  Timken  Fry . ]] 

Miss  Frances  Duncan...’ . ]]]] 

Miss  Lavina  Dock . ]  ] 

Mrs.  Gerberding  . 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Truman . ]]]] 

Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton  (4th  A.  D.,  Queens) 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bush . 

Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington . 

Dr.  Anna  Martin  King . ] 

Mite  Boxes  . 

Dr.  Emma  C.  Hackett . ] 

A  Friend  (through  Jessie  Ashley) . 


$2,062.86 

179.47 

25.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

2.00 

3.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

50.73 

213.33 

1,000.00 

5.00 

5.10 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

500.00 

150.00 

10.00 

11.70 

5.00 

500.00 


$4,833.19 


OUR  readers’  attention  is  called  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Paul  Tausig,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue.  It  is  usually  believed,  that 
when  steamship  or  railroad  tickets  are  bought 
from  an  agent,  a  higher  price  than  the  schedule 
has  to  be  paid.  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  the 
agent  is  retained  by  whatever  company  he  repre¬ 
sents  and  his  payment  comes  from  the  company 
and  in  no  way  does  this  affect  the  purchaser.  In 
other  words,  in  dealing  through  the  office  of  Mr. 
Tausig,  you  do  not  have  to  pay  one  cent  more 
than  you  would  at  the  main  office.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Tausig  offers  the  convenience  of  saving  you 
time  and  inconvenience  by  sending  his  represen¬ 
tative  to  see  you  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Tausig  represents  all  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines 
and  also  arranges  tours,  cruises  and  sells  rail¬ 
road  tickets,  buys  and  sells  foreign  money,  and 
remits  money  by  draft,  money  order  or  tele¬ 
graph  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rates. 


Pure  water  is  a  very  important  matter  and 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Noxall  Filter.  Mr.  O’Marra  will  be  pleased 
to  call  at  your  residence  and  there  demonstrate 
the  Filter  to  you.  Write  him  a  card  to-day.' 

H.  S.  Tonjes. 


Every  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 
every  VICTROLA  and  every  RECORD 


cataloged  by  the 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

is  exhibited  and  sold  at 

541  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

Note  the  address  particularly 

Between  44th  and  45th  Sts. 

and  trade  with 

SILAS  E.  PEARSALL  CO. 

VICTOR  DISTRIBUTORS 

Send  for  Catalog 


“ VACUNA ” 

The  Portable  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  “VACUNA*’  differs  from  all  other  types  of  Vacuum 
Cleaners  m  that  it  combines  the  proper  amount  of  Vacuum 
and  Air  to  clean  thoroughly  without  being  destructive. 

There  are  but  two 
moving  parts 
in  the 

“  VACUNA  ” 

Therefor  only  Two 

Wearing  Parts. 

The 

*•  VACUNA  ” 

weighs  only  forty- 
five  pounds  and 
can  be  carried 
about  the  house  in 

TWO  SEPARATE 
PARTS. 


Very  Little  Noise 
Absolutely  No 
Vibration  ! 

The  Ideal  riachine 
for  the  Home  and 
Place  of  Business. 

Call  and  see  the  “VACUNA”  in  operation  at  our 
Display  Rooms 

259  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

or  Telephone  Madison  Square  1504,  for  FREE  DEMON¬ 
STRATION  in  your  Home  or  Place  of  Business  ; 
or  write  Mrs  H.  Secor  Tonjes  care  Woman  Suffrage  Partv 
No.  One  Madison  Avenue  y' 

VACUNA  SALES  COMPANY 

Patronize  our  FATEONs^Smor^MM^TvoMAr^TaS!^® 
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afterwards  led  a  discussion  in  the  open  forum 
when  the  congregation  had  retired  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  service. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  other  churches  se¬ 
cured  by  Rev.  Marie  Jenney  Howe  whose  doors 
will  be  open  for  a  discussion  of  the  women  and 
citizenship  movement.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
the  year  closes  there  will  not  be  a  church  closed 
to  this  great  moral  issue. 

Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian  Congrega¬ 
tional),  Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street.  Ministers, 
Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Howe  will  speak  before  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  League  on  the  evening  of  January  19th. 

Mrs.  Howe  addressed  the  Church  Forum 
after  Sunday  evening  service,  December  31st. 

Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
between  126th  and  127th  Streets.  Minister,  Rev. 
J.  Herman  Randall.  Speaker  for  morning 
service. 

St.  Mark’s  Church  (Episcopal),  Second  Ave¬ 
nue  and,  11th  Street.  Minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Nor¬ 
man  Guthrie.  Speaker  for  Church  Forum. 

St.  Ann’s  Church  (Episcopal),  131  Clinton 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Minister,  Rev.  C.  Campbell 
Walker.  Speaker  for  Men’s  League. 

Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  157  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Minister,  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Melish.  Speaker  for  Social  Forum. 

Church  of  the  Pilgrims  (Congregational), 
Remsen  and  Henry  Streets,  Brooklyn.  Minister, 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Sanderson.  Speaker  for  Sun¬ 
day  Morning  Civic  Center. 

Unitarian  Church,  corner  Congress  and  Clin¬ 
ton  Streets,  Brooklyn.  Minister,  Rev.  Caleb  S. 
S.  Dutton.  Speaker  for  Sunday  evening  church 
meeting. 


Dresden  Color  and  Ceramic  Art  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
Artists  We  Call  Special  Attention  To  Our 

DRESDEN  ROMAN  GOLD 

(pure  brown  gold) 

IT  NEVER  FAILS  YOU— No  matter  how  fine  your  work 
Dresden  Gold  is  Free  Working  Gold  ! 

Fires  Out  With  a  Real  Roman  Finish  ! 

Scoures  To  A  Brilliant  Finish  I 
Its  Wearing  Qualities  Are  Unequalled  I 

WE  GUARANTEE  a  Larger  Box  and  Better  Gold  for  Less 
Money  than  you  can  secure  anywhere  else.  Quality  the  same. 

Try  a  Box— You’ll  Never  Buy  Any  Other 

Roman  or  Unfluxed  Gold . per  box,  45c.;  per  doz.  $5.00 

Gieen,  White  or  Lemon  Gold,  per  box,  50c.;  per  doz.  $5  50 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  OUR  NEW 
BANDING  WHEEL 


M.  A.  O’CONNOR 

PRINTING 

For  Particular  People 


High  Grade  Work  Everything  that 

Reasonable  can  be  done 

Prices,  Prompt  IVae*  v  J  with  type,  ink 

Deliveries  and  paper. 

Publications,  Catalogs,  Club  and  Commercial  Work 


22  North  William  Street 


Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 
PHONE,  BEEKMAN  3  49  6 


A  special  Christmas  number  of  The  Times- 
Union,  of  Albany,  devotes  considerable  space  to 
various  kinds  of  social  work  being  done  by 
women.  This  is  a  novel  feature  for  The  Times- 
Union — the  credit  to  women  for  useful  social 
activities.  Unfortunately  the  hard  probationary 
work,  among  other  kinds,  is  made  necessary  by 
just  the  kind  of  a  political  league  with  vice  which 
The  Times-Union  has  been  recording  during  the 
Barnes’  investigation.  Why  not  let  the  women 
do  preventive  political  work,  as  well  as  partially 
remedial  philanthropic  work?  Can  it  be  that 
the  men  are  afraid  to  let  Albany  women  under¬ 
stand  the  jackpot? 

YANSS  OPTICAL  CO. 

No.  3  EAST  23rd  STREET 

Phone,  4588  Gramercy  Metropolitan  Building 

Eye  Glasses  and  Spectacles 


Oculists’  Prescriptions  a  Specialty 
Yanss'  Tories  Combine  Lightness  and  Elegance 
Yanss'  Invisible  Double  Glasses  for  Near  and  Far  Vision 
Yanss-  Clips  and  All  Other  Makes  in  Stock 
Repairing  Done  At  Once  in  Factory  on  Premises 
Low  Prices— Quality  and  Workmanship  the  Best 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER  WITH 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping  .  1.50 


Total  Value  .  $5.00 


Good  Housekeeping  .  $1.50 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Pictorial  Review  .  1.00 


Total  Value  .  $4.50 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1,50 

McClure’s  or  Sunset  . 1.50 

Housekeeper  .  1.50 


Total  Value  .  $5.00 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.50 
Current  Literature  .  3.00 


Total  Value  .  $6.50 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.50  $2.40 

With  Pictorial  Review  or  Boys’  Maga- 

azine  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.50  3.25 

With  World  To-Day  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.50  3.40 

With  McClure’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.00  3.55 

With  Ainslee’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.30  375 

With  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  . 6.50  4.15 

With  Current  Literature  or  Independent 
and  Cosmopolitan  .  6.50  4.15 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  SUCCESS 
OR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Reg  Price  You  Pay 


With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.00  $2.25 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  4.50  3.25 

With  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  4.50  3.40 

With  Farm  Journal  (ten  years)  and  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  .  4.50  3.50 

With  Ainslee’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.80  3.60 

With  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  6.00  4.00 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.50  4.25 


Magazine 

Clubs 

A  Saving  of  25 $ 
to  50$  on  your 
Magazines 


Let  us  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  you  con¬ 
cerning  your  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s 
Presents.  To-day 
everybody  reads  one 
magazine  or  more 
each  month. 

Our  Christmas 
offer  enables  you  to 
obtain  at  very  sma 
expense  a  number  o  : 
magazines  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  your  friends 
the  best  literature  for 
next  year. 

Our  proposition 
will  help  you  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  most 
acceptable  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  gifts. 

We  would  urge  you 
to  send  your  order  at 
the  earliest  possible 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

WITH 

Good  Housekeeping  . 

Pictorial  Review  . 

..  $1.50 
..  1.00 

Our  Price 
Only 

*2.25 

Total  Value  . 

..  $3.00 

Cosmopolitan  .... 

Good  Housekeeping  .... 
World’s  Work  ... 

..  1.50 

. .  3.00 

Our  Price 
Only 

*4.25 

Total  Value  . 

.  .  $6.50 

Cosmopolitan  . .  . 

American  . 

Ladies’  World  . 

Good  Housekeeping  . . 

. .  1.50 

Our  Price 
Only 

*3.95 

Total  Value  . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

McClure’s  . 

American  . 

Our  Price 
Only 

Everybody’s  . .  . 

*4.85 

Total  Value  . 

.  $6.50 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  DELINE¬ 
ATOR 

n  ...  Reg.  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3  50  - 

With  Success  or  American  Boy  and  Cos'-  * 

mopolitan  .  4  jq 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  5  0Q 

With  Sunset  or  Physical  Culture  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  5  00 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan!!!!  5!oO 
With  Worlds  Work  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.50 
With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  g.pg  4  45 


$2.45 

3.30 

3.45 

3.60 

3.60 

4.30 


inn.  wuiviAW  VOTER  AND  SUNSET 
OR  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


With  Cosmopolitan  . f.  .  ^'so 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  5.00 

With  American  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.00 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  8,00 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan.!  670 

With  Smart  Set  and  Cosmopolitan  .  6.50 

With  House  Beautiful  and  Cosmopolitan  6.50 


You  Pay 
‘  $2.55 

3.55 
3.70 

4.55 
4.50 
4.80 
5.05 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  HARPER’S 
BAZAAR 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 


With  Cosmopolitan  . .  ...  $3.25  $2.40 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  4.75  3.40 

With  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  4.75  3.55 

With  Sunset  or  Musician  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  4.75  3.55 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.25  4.25 

With  World  To-day,  Good  Housekeeping 

and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.75  4.40 

With  Harper’s  Magazine  or  Weekly  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  7.25  5.90 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  LADIES’ 
WORLD 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 


With  Cosmopolitan  .  $2.40  $1.80 

With  Modern  Priscilla  and  Cosmopolitan  3.25  2.40 

With  Pictorial  Review  or  Success  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  3.50  2.65 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  4.00  2.80 

With  American  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.00  2.95 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan  .  .  4.00  2.95 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.50  3.80 


moment  for  the  rush 
in  the  latter  part  of 
December  is  so  great 
that  delays  frequently 
occur  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  office. 


MAIL  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  OF 

THE 

WOMAN  VOTER 

1  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Magazines  can  be  sent  to 
different  addresses. 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  WORLD’S 
WORK 

......  „  ...  Reg.  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $5.00  $3.50 

With  Modern  Priscilla  and  Cosmopolitan  5.25 
With  Success  or  Pictorial  Review  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  6.00 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  .  6.50 

With  Field  &  Stream  or  Musician  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  6.50 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan....  6.50 
With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  9.50 


3.85 

4.10 

4.25 

4.40 

4.40 


5.25 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  WOMAN’S 
HOME  COMPANION 

Reg.  P 

ipolitan  . 

Housekeeping  and  Cosmo- 


With  Cosmi 
With  Good 
politan  . . 

With  I-Iousekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan.... 
With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan.. 
With  Lippincott’s  or  Independent  and 


With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep- 

g  and  Cosmopolitan  . 

With  Harper’s  Magazine  or  Weekly  and 


rice  You  Pay 

$3.50 

$2.55 

5.00 

3.55 

5.00 

3.70 

6.50 

4.40 

6.00 

4.30 

8.00 

4.55 

7.50 

6.05 
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THE  TEL -ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Announces  to  the  Readers  of  The  Woman  Voter 

that  they  have  arranged  with  the  publishers  to  offer  them  exceptional  opportunities  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  highest  grades  of  pianos  on  terms  to  suit  their  convenience. 

You  may  make  a  selection  from  one  of  the  following  well-known  makes  of 

PIANOS 

IVERS  &  POND  STRICH  &  ZEIDLER 

The  Original  MATHUSHEK 

We  also  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  number  of  instruments  which  are  slightly  used,  and 
which  have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  new  pianos  Among  these  you  will  find 

some  of  the  best  known  makes. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  hear  the  wonderful 

TEL-ELECTRIC  PIANO  PLAYER 

The  Tel-Electric  can  be  attached  to  any  piano,  either  grand  or  upright, 
without  obstructing  the  key  board  or  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
piano  in  any  way.  Neither  does  it  alter  the  appearance  of  the  piano. 

The  Tel  -  Electric  is  the  Piano 
Player  which  requires  no  pumping. 

Visit  our  warerooms,  or  write  to  us 
for  catalogs  of  our  new  pianos,  and  com= 
plete  information  on  all  second-hand 
instruments  which  we  are  offering. 


THE  TEL-ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

TEL-ELECTRIC  BUILDING  - _ 

299  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman 


Voter." 
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ladies: 

WHY  NOT  PATRONIZE  ME 

WHEN  I  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 

HIGHEST  CLASS  PRINTING 

EQUAL  TO  — IF  NOT  SUPERIOR  TO  —  WHAT  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVING  —  AND  AT  THE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

OBTAINABLE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mail  Me  Your  Orders — They  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 
Send  Me  a  Postal  and  I  Will  Submit  Samples  and  Prices 

Monogramed  Stationery 
artistic  Letterheads  Engraved  Cards 

Booklets,  pamphlets,  circulars 

EVERYTHING  IN  FINE  STATIONERY  LINE 

ADELAIDE  COX 

642  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
Aero  stationery  Co.  New  York  City 

- . - „ _ _ _ 


EXORA  POWDER. 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on— one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York! .  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
on  receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Write  to  us  note. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  st.,  NEW  YORK 


122  ejisc  cwenc’^cniRD  scReec 

ceLephone,  numoeR  2532  GRumcRCY 

■  -  ■  —  — ' ~ 


graves 

GOWNS 

2789  BROADWAY 

Bet.  107th  &.  108th  Sts  ,  N.  Y. 

JULIA  FLOWER 

FACIAL  treatments 
MEDICO  GYMNASTICS 
PROPER  BREATHING  TAUGHT 

987  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 

Near  108th  St.,  New  York 

NEW  YORK,  N  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hotel  Martha  Washington 

29thand  30th  Sts.,  nearFifth  Ave. 

DESIGNED,  BUILT  and  MANAGED 

APPOlNMENTS  BY  MAIL  ONLY 

UfAllTrn  Women  to  help  get 

WAN  HI  readers  for  THE 

VTnlllLU  WOMAN  VOTER. 
Liberal  commissions. 

Superfluous  hair 

Moles  and  Facial  Blemishes  Permanently  Re¬ 
moved  by  the  Electric-Needle  Operation  No 
Pain.  Consultation  Free.  Reference  to  leading 
physicians.  Electrolysis  Co.,  9  East  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  S.  P.  Gilmore.  Telephone,  6536  Bryant 

It  is  more  a  Woman's  Club,  with  freedom  yet 
seclusion 

Centrally  located,  making  it  convenient  to 
theatre  and  shopping  districts,  and  all  trans¬ 
portation.  Ideal  accommodation  for  women 

434  Fiftli  Avenue 

Telephone,  1943  Main 

traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone. 
Restaurant  and  Tea  Room  for  men  and 

Tel.  6421  nurray  Hill 

SESAME  SHOP,  MILLINERY 

MARY  MILLER,  Manager 

FRENCH  MODELS,  BEST  PARISIAN 

style;  smart  tailor-mades  as  low 

AS  $3.50 

(Take  Elevator) 

S.  MEYER 

FIHE  TAILORING 

359  CEINTON  ST. 

Cor.  Degraw  St.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

women  011  main  floor.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

450  all  light  and  airy  rooms,  $1.50  per  day 
upwards.  Bathrooms  on  each  floor  free 
to  guests.  Telephone  in  every  room. 

European  plan  only.  A.  W.  EAGER 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 
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Are  You  Going  to  Europe  ? 

Are  You  Contemplating  a  Cruise  ? 
Do  You  Need  Railroad  Tickets  ? 


Tours  Arranged.  (Trips  to  Bermuda,  $12.50  and  up,)  Round  Trip 

Foreign  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold 
Drafts  and  Money  Orders  Forwarded  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

Travelers’  Checks  for  Sale 

Authorized  Representative  of  all  Steamship  Lines 

All  Tickets  the  SAME  PRICE  as  at  the  Main  Office 

WRITE  PHONE  TELEGRAPH 

and  my  Representative  will  call  on  you  with  all  necessary  information  and 
save  you  all  annoyances.  No  need  to  go  downtown  and  waste  time. 

PAUL  TAUSIG,  104  EAST  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 
Cable,  “Slanesig”  Tel.  stuyvesant  2009 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 
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SEALPACKERCHIEF 

(£adie!) 


Jurndmicniek, 

^  NUMBER-TEN  " 


25 


CTS. 


I 

§ 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 


When  you  purchase  this 
package,  you  obtain  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  exceptional  value — 
beautifully  hemstitched — soft 
laundered — spotlessly  white — 
daintily  folded,  with  insured 
purity  from  contamination. 


EXACT  SIZE 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  HANDKERCHIEF  SOLD  IN  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

This  handkerchief  is  your  handkerchief  made  for 
you ,  selected  by  you,  and  only  handled  by  you.  An 
exclusively  personal  handkerchief. 

You  buy  from  ejcposed  samples  in  a 
SEALPACKERCHIEF  cabinet,  but  you  recei-Ve 
handkerchiefs  of  exceptional  value;  wrapped  in 
purity  tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  dust  and 
germ=proof  package ;  which  is  never  opened 
from  maker  to  you. 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  are  per¬ 
fect  inweave;  width  of  hem;  regularity  of  hemstitching; 
clean,  soft-laundered,  snowy-white,  ready  for  use, 
and  costs  you  no  more  than  ordinary  loose-bought 
handkerchiefs. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  CABINET  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  brands  ARE  MADE  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN 


Ladies’  Packages 

Pure  Irish  Linen 

Cambric  Sheer  Containing 

No.  7  No.  8  1  for  10  cts. 

No.  1  No.  2  3  for  2  5  cts. 

No.  3  No.  4  2  for  2  5  cts. 

No.  5  No.  6  3  for  50  cts. 

No.  9  No. 10  1  for  25  cts. 


Insist  Upon 

SEALPACKERCHIEF. 

Look  for  the  name.  Refuse  substi¬ 
tutes.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  your  selection,  pre¬ 
paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 


Men’s  Packages  Containing 

Banner  - . 1  for  10  cts. 

Pioneer . 3  for  25  cts. 

True  Blue  -  -  -  -  -  2  for  25  cts. 

Challenge,  Pure  Irish  Linen  -  -  3  for  50  cts. 
Gilt  Edge,  Pure  Irish  Linen  -  -  1  fcr  2  5  eta 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 

fRAOL  MAUD  REO  U  4  PAt  OFF 

136th  Street  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.' 
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The  Woman’s  Journal 

585  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AHERICAN  WOHAN 
SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  SUFFRAGE  NEWS. 

EDITORIALS  ALONE  WORTH  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  SINCE  1870 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH  YEAR 

FOUR  MONTHS'  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  25  CENTS 


FILL  OUT  THE  BLANK  AND  FORWARD  NOW. 

Thf,  Woman’s  Journal: 

Please  send  me  your  publication  for . ;^TH  for  which 


I  enclose . . . dollars. 

Name . 

Date .  Address 


James  McCreery  &  Go. 

23  rd  Street  34th  Street 

“McCREERY  SILKS” 

Famous  over  half  a  Century. 

Exclusive  styles  and  latest  colors  in  I 
the  new  Foulards  for  Spring  1912. 

Single  width,  75c.  to  $1.50  per  yd. 

Double  “  $1.50  to  3.00  “ 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 


The  “Gaby”  Coiffeure 

A  model  of  unusual 
beauty, can  be  worn 
showing  the  jewel 
band  of  pearls  on  a 
gold  net  work.  An 
additional  effect  for 
evening  wear  may 
be  obtained  by  wear¬ 
ing  the  Garland. 

Our  Christmas 
,,  _  .  Special 
GABY  '  ’  Jewel 
Band  —  reg.  price, 

$5.00.  The  Gar= 
land,  reg.  $5.00. 

THE  TWO 

Psyche  Curls,  reg¬ 
ular  price,  J15.00. 

$9.95.  And  Stem- 
less  Switches,  reg- 

$.a0r.9P5riCe'  $,5°°’ 

On  receipt  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  your  order,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  our  finest  grade  of  hair  goods  on  approval. 

Illustrated  Booklet  with  latest  creations  in  headdress  sent  free 

NOVA  VETA  harmless'  and  highly  betieficiaH^^f  a^®?^u^ely 

skin  textures.  Makes  the  skin  soft,  velvety  and  "F5/re?hlnS  ‘he 
glow  to  the  complexion.  Price,  postpaid.  $1.25.  8  'es  a  healthful 


New  York 


MADAME  COYLE 


i>.  w.  cor.  34th  Street 
and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

macy’s  corner 


PATRONtZE  OUR  PATRONS,  MenT.OR  “T„E  WOMAN  VOTER.”  PATRONIZE  OUR  PATRONS,  MeNTI0N  'The  WOMAN vJL! 
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THE  LEADING 

Chinese  Bazaar 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Chinese  arid  Japanese 
=  Goods— 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


UNUSUAL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

All  Kinds  of  Embroideries,  Kimonos,  Shawls,  Mandarin  Coats,  Oriental  Jewelry, 
Ivory,  Sandal  Wood,  Lacquer  Brass,  Bronze,  Cloisonne,  Satsuma  Toys 
and  Chinaware,  etc.  Send  for  List  of  Holiday  Gift  Suggestions 


OPEN  EVENINGS  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 


SING  FA 


ATA 


CO. 


1125-1 127  BROADWAY, Near  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Also  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OR 


STILL 


CHARD  WATER 


BOTTLED  AT  THE  SPRING 

An  exceptionally-  pure  drinking  water,  for  general  table  use  ;  also  of 
special  benefit  where  a  particularly  soft  water  is  desired. 

Expert  Supervision  :  Orchard  Water  is  bottled  at  our  spring 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  under  expert  supervision  and  with  the 
most  modern  sanitary  appliances. 

Report  of  Chemists  :  The  Orchard  Spring  and  surrqundings 
have  been  inspected  and  passed  upon  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
chemists  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  are  Fraser  &  Company, 
The  Lederle  Laboratory  Co.,  etc.  Their  reports  and  analysis  are  unan¬ 
imous  in  that  the  surroundings  and  bottling  plants  are  ideal  and  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  show  the  water  to  be  of  the  very  purest, 
and  exceptionally  soft,  far  exceeding  many  of  the  well-known  table  waters 
now  on  the  market. 

Recommended  by  Physicians:  Orchard  Water  is  being  used 
by  many  of  our  most  prominent  physicians,  both  in  their  own  households 
and  in  their  private  practice.  Bottled  both  plain  and  aerated.  May  be 
obtained  at  the  leading  hotels  and  stores.  Copies  of  analysis  may  be  had 
by  addressing 

ORCHARD  SPRING  WATER  CO. 


675  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


SPARKLING 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.” 


- 

Established  1857 


Telephones  j-  Chelsea 


GEO.  M.  STILL 


INCORPORATED 


Planters  of,  Wholesale  Dealers  in  and 
Shippers  of 

OYSTERS 
and  CLAMS 

Selected  Half  Shell  Stock  and  Native  Little 
Neck  Clams  our  Specialty 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Trade  Solicited 

Boat  No.  12,  Foot  of  Bloomfield  St. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET 

NEW  YORK 


The  crowning  attribute  of  lovely  woman  is  cleanliness 

naiad 


[Unseen — Naiad  Protects] 

DRESS  SHIELD 

SUPREME  IN 

BEAUTY  I  QUALITY  I  CLEANLINESS! 

ti7eun\SS_CAN  BE.  EASILY  and  quickly  steril- 

1Z.HU  by  immersing  m  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 
At  the  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  o £  25  cents. 

GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  PAIR 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs . 

101  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  WomanVotrr/ 


NOXALL 

FILTERS 


Render  City  Water  Absolutely  PURE  and 
SAVE  95 %  of  the  cost  of  your  Spring  Water! 

Free  Spring  Water 

In  Every  Home,  Equal  to  Any  and  Superior 
to  Most  Bottled  Spring  Waters. 


It  Filters  through  NATURAL  STONE! 
Pure  and  Sparkling  as  Crystal 

Every  Filter  Sold  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

rDPT  demonstrations  will  be 

rntc.  GIVEN  AT  YOUR  OWN  HOMES 

SEND  A  POSTAL 

Woman  Suffrage  Headquarters,  care  Mrs.  H.  SecorTonjes 
OR  TO 

M.  C  O’MAPPA  No.  18  WEST  64th  ST- 
iTE.  V.  IHrtKlYd,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AND  A  DEMONSTRATOR  WILL  CALL  AT  ONCE 


“Kotten”  Suction  Gleaner 

THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  ONE  PERSON  MACHINE 
Requiring  NO  ELECTRIC  POWER 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  HOME 
UPON  REQUEST 


Specialties  Make  Home  Dressmaking  E 

SAVE  TinE  AND  MONEY 


if 


_  For  High 
Shoulder  Effect 


Shoulder  Forms 

r 


For  Straight 

Shoulder  Effect 


Improve  looks  and  fit  of 
Shoulders.  Produce  either 
Straight,  Sloping  or  High 
shoulder  effect. 

Hair  Cloth 
Bust  Form 


For  stiffening  of  all  kinds  of 
coats  requiring  it. 

Made  of  best  haircloth  and 
wadding.  Tailor  Pad — Stitched  and 
beautifully  shaped.  No.  618. 

Price,  50  cents. 


Improved 
Arm  Pad 

Patented 

A  Useful  Pad,  surround¬ 
ing  the  Arm-Scye,  and 
filling  in  the  generally 
hollow  parts  near  the  arm  hole. 
It  has  very  long  overlapping  points 
slightly  padded  for  the  shoulder. 
Made  of  graduating  pieces  of  felt. 
Style  No.  16.  Price,  15  cents. 


Waist  Linings 

Almost  -  finished  - 
Lining  made  on  the 
New- principle.  Ready 
for  draping,  boned,  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  basted  seams 
above  boned  portion.  Fits 
beautifully ;  cut  on  up-to-date 
patterns.  Open  Front  or  Back. 
Sizes,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,30,3i»32»33  around  the  waist. 
Order  by  the  exact  size  of  your 
waist,  not  of  the  bust.  Made 
in  white,  gray  and  black  best 
percaline. 

Price,  $1.00. 

In  Silk  Corsica,  Price  $3.60  to  $4 


For  Heavy  Coats,  Padded .  No.  60 

For  Lighter  Coats,  Not  Padded...  No.  68 

For  Soft  Silk  or  Velvet .  No.  84 

Price  15c.  a  pair' 


Tailor-Made 
Coat-Fronts 

Pat.  Pending 

_  Made  of  thoroughly 

shrunk,  pure  linen  Tailor  Can¬ 
vas.  White  or  tan.  Reinforced 
with  fine  Hair  Cloth  and  Felt. 
Soft,  pliable  and  firm. 

Made  in  three  sizes  : 

Small . for  32  to  34 

Medium . for  36  to  38 

Large . for  40  to  44 

No.  632  with  Felt  Arm  Pad, $1.00 
No.  631  without  Arm  Pad,  85c. 


Silk  Covered 
Collar  Supports 

Guaranteed  Rustproof.  In¬ 
visible.  Pliable.  Heavily 
covered  with  Pure  Silk 
Floss.  No  ends  to  scratch.  Most  Com¬ 
fortable.  Will  support  high  collars 
where  others  fail.  Sold  in  Transparent, 
Sealed  Envelopes  rto  insure  cleanliness. 
Made  in  Black  or  White. 

2,  2^,  2jL  2^,  3,  4  inches  high. 

10  cents  a  package  containing  three. 

15  cents  a  package  containing  five. 

All  Specialties  are  de- 

signed  by  practical  Tailor  and  Dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

Beware  of  imitations. 

Order  by  name 
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SUPPORTERS 

Pat.  Pending 


All  Specialties  are  for  sale  at  Notion  or  Lining  Departments  in  best  stores  throughout  United  States 

and  Canada.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  direct  to 

Grean  Shoulder  Form  and  Pad  Co.,  327  E.  34th  St.,  N.Y. 


